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Is It Inflation ? 


HE present week is a landmark of quite exceptional 

importance in the history of British public finance. 
With this week’s return, the total of the gross National 
Debt, so far as it can be calculated from week to week, 
has gone above the figure of £10,000 millions. The last 
comparable landmark—that of £1,000 millions—was 
passed just before the end of the first year of the last war; 
this new stage is reached just after the end of the first 
year of Hitler’s war. This conjuncture of events would be 
sufficient to dictate a survey of the financing of the first 
year of the war, even if Mr Keynes had not re-directed 
the attention of the public to financial matters by his sur- 
prisingly soothing and optimistic broadcast of Monday 
evening. Mr Keynes had two points to make: the first 
was that there was no reason to expect a lowered standard 
of living when the war is over; the second was that there 
has been no significant degree of budgetary inflation to 
date. The first point may be readily conceded. Indeed, it has 
been emphasised in these columns ever since the first week 
of the war, and it can well be re-emphasised now, when the 
sight of destruction in our own cities might lead to the false 
conclusion that the nation’s future capacity for creating 
wealth is being seriously impaired. The truth that the 
nation must pay for the war while it is in progress is now 
fairly generally accepted: its corollary is that the nation 
will not have to pay for it, in the shape of a lower 
standard of living, when it is over. 

Mr Keynes’s second proposition, however, deserves 
closer scrutiny. An essential preliminary to deciding 
whether or not there has been any inflation hitherto is to 
be quite clear about what constitutes this dreadful bogy. 
A rise in prices, even in all prices, does not by itself con- 
stitute inflation, in the sense in which the word is cur- 
rently used. That rise may be entirely due to a rising 
world price-level, shifting exchange rates, increased 
freights or a scarcity of goods. Nor can we safely diagnose 
inflation merely because the rise in prices is accompanied 
by an increase in the quantity of money in existence. When 


prices rise, the community needs additional supplies of 
money to carry on its business, and the rising circulation, 
or an increased total of bank deposits, may be purely 
consequential. It is only if both prices and the quantity of 
money go on rising after a country has adjusted itself to 
any change in its external circumstances that a prima facie 
diagnosis of inflation can be made out. And it is only if 
it can be established that the increased quantity of money 
is coming into existence, not consequentially as the result 
of a demand from the public, but causally as a means of 
meeting the Government deficit, that probability can be 
turned into certainty. 

Some of the evidence for and against the existence of 
inflation is summarised in the three charts on the next page. 
Two of these relate to the movement of prices, the third 
to the supply of money. The first chart shows that there 
has been a definite rise in all forms of prices. The rise in 
wholesale prices has been rather greater than in the first 
year of the last war—but with this significant difference, 
that while the greater part of the rise in this war was in 
the first four months, with a considerable slackening of the 
rate thereafter, in the last war the rise tended to get steeper 
as time went on. The conclusion to be drawn from this 
comparison is reassuring. With a much more rapid accelera- 
tion in Government expenditure, prices have risen little 
more than in the first year of the last war—and though there 
was plenty of inflation later on in 1914-18, it would be 
conceded by all monetary historians of that period that little 
damage had been done by August, 1915. 

The behaviour of the different categories of prices has 
been as might have been expected, with the rise in whole- 
sale prices considerably larger than that in the cost of living. 
The rise in wage rates, though considerable, has been much 
smaller than either of the other two. This is what usually 
happens, and it would seem to suggest that, in respect 
both of timing and extent, the impetus towards higher 
prices has come from wholesale prices — that is, from 
imports. On the other hand, the second chart shows 
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that the rise in wholesale prices has been considerably 
greater than can be justified by the fall of the pound 
(which does not, in any case, affect more than a portion 
of our imports) or the trend of world prices. Moreover, 
though wholesale prices are not now rising, the other two 
lines of the first chart show no convincing sign of having 
reached their peak. The conclusion of this brief examina- 
tion of prices would seem to be that the original impetus 
came from outside, but that there is a distinct tendency 
for the rise to continue after this original impetus has 
exhausted itself. On the money side, the third chart shows 
an almost identical proportional increase in current 
accounts—the active portion of bank deposits—and in the 
amount of notes and coin actually in the hands of the 
public. The rise has been moderate, but it has accelerated 
in the last few months—just when the rate of Government 
expenditure has been increasing rapidly. 

A close examination of the available data does, there- 
fore, disclose a few signs of the presence of an inflationary 
element. On the side of prices, there is the continuing rise 
in prices—no less noteworthy because it seems to be 





I.—PRICES, 1938-40 


(Wholesale Prices: “‘ Economist ” Index; Cost of Living: Ministry 
of Labour; Wage Rates: London and Cambridge Service. 
August, 1939= 100.) 
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strongest, at the moment, in wage rates. On the moncy 
side, there is an accelerating creation of purchasing power. 
But these symptoms of inflation are neither large nor, 
without further examination, very conclusive. 

Further light can be sought by an examination of the 
methods by which the increased supply of money has 
come into existence. If it were the result of an increased 
demand from the public for cash with which to transact 
business at higher prices, one could expect to find an 
increased need for bank advances, a tendency for the 
banks’ cash ratios to fall, and even perhaps a hardening 
of money rates. But this is not at all what has happened. 
The advances of the clearing banks were nearly £66 
millions lower in August, 1940, than in August, 1939: 
and their cash ratio had risen from 10.37 per cent. to 
11.02 per cent. The significant changes in the clearing 
banks’ balance sheets had been as follows: — 


CHANGE (TO NEAREST MILLION POUNDS) IN BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS 
OF LONDON CLEARING BANKS, AUGUST, 1939, to AuGusT, 1940 


£ million 
Deposits .... oe 236 
A i TST cov epee 40 
NIN ho , 151 
Treasury deposit receipts .. aie 26 
Investments................ cecasunx 83 
Loans and advances ..................... 6¢ 


Virtually the whole of the increase in discounts, 
Treasury deposit receipts, and investments can be con 
sidered to be money placed at the disposal of the Treas- 
ury. A total of £260 millions has been found for the 
Government in this way, of which £66 millions came from 
the savings of the public through the repayment of bank 
advances, and the remainder came from newly-created 
credits. The Government’s indebtedness to the Bank of 
England itself (so far as it can be identified) was £78 
millions higher at the beginning of September than it had 
been twelve months earlier (which was after the sale of 
the Bank’s gold to the Government). Making allowance 
for banks not members of the London Clearing House, we 
shall be safe in saying that in the first year of the war 
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Government expenditure to the amount of about £300 
millions was financed out of newly-created bank credit. 
Moreover, the repayment of advances to the banks shows 
that this creation of money was the first rather than the 
last link in the chain. In other words, it is unmistakably 
inflation, even though, in comparison with the sums of 
money in circulation, an inflation of £300 millions might 
be excused, like the servant girl’s illegitimate baby, on the 
ground that it is a very little one. 


Il.—BRITISH AND AMERICAN PRICES 
(British Prices: Board of Trade; U.S. Prices: Bureau of Labor 
Statistics; Exchange Rates: Index of sterling price of $. January, 

1939 = 100.) 
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We can now make an estimate of the methods by which 
the first year of war has been financed. The total ordinary 
expenditure of the Exchequer was, in round figures, 
£2,640 millions. Revenue provided £1,160 millions, in- 
crease in the floating debt £800 millions, sales of Savings 
Certificates and 3 per cent. Defence Bonds £270 millions 
and the creation of other debt a net amount of {400 
millions. (The total of these items does not exactly agree 
with the expenditure owing to small miscellaneous trans- 
actions). These figures require a certain amount of re- 
arrangement before they can be presented in intelligible 
form. Any draft on the external assets of the country (e.g. 





IlIl.—THE SUPPLY OF MONEY 
(Bank Deposits: Index number of current accounts of London 
Clearing Banks; Notes and Coin: Index number of Bank of 
England estimates of notes and coin in the hands of the public. 
September, 1939 = 100.) 
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cei acta aac ia aaatianata ie emernnepameaiemealll 
the sale of gold by the Exchange Equalisation Account) or 
the incurment of external debts (e.g. an increase in sterling 
area balances in London) will tend to be reflected in an 
increased issue of Treasury Bills. A substantial part, per- 
haps nearly half, of the increase in the floating debt should 
therefore be regarded as the utilisation of capital assets. 
The so-called “ small savings” amount to more than the 
£270 millions of subscriptions to Savings Certificates and 
Defence Bonds; the total of “ personal savings,” large and 
small, as distinct from institutional savings, can perhaps 
be put as high as £400 millions. The estimate can there- 
fore be presented in the form of the table on page 391, though 
it must be emphasised that nearly every figure is an estimate. 

Is this a dangerous state of affairs? In itself, no. Only 
a counsellor of perfection would expect a full-scale war 
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£ millions 
Total ordinary expenditure of the Exchequer ... 2,640 
Funds raised by— 
etal iccins i cadens cut. puna eeacunatabsddicdass 1,160 
Utilisation Of capital assets* ..........cccscsccsccene 400 
I IN gs hac, osc din wegeduaaawaces cebu 400 
I OIINIININ > naideisictcakecisencdenssiebiaere 380 
NONE I ink enti canacceienestscinceconcencas 300 
I Sai va. ca ccinnddeddas ean inedeanameeuess 2,640 


* Including new debts incurred abroad. 


to be financed without any inflation at all, and it is a matter 
for congratulation that eight-ninths of the total cost has 
been raised by non-inflationary means. But it is doubtful 
whether this favourable record can be repeated in the 
second year of war. Total expenditure will then be at 
least £4,000 millions, of which revenue is not likely to find 
more than, say, £1,600 millions on the basis of tax as 
already announced. None of the three other non-infla- 
tionary items can be counted on to produce much more 
than in the first year, unless special steps to secure an 
induced expansion of savings—or compulsory savings— 
are taken. There is consequently a risk that, if nothing 
more is done, the contribution left to be made by the 
creation of credit may be four times as large in the 
second year as in the first. On the other hand, there are 
powerful and continuing factors at work which will serve, 
not to reduce the amount of inflation, but to palliate its 
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effects. For one thing, the blockade of virtually the whole 
of Continental Europe has produced a state of affairs not 
far removed from deflation in world markets, and this 
cannot fail to exert a substantial drag on any tendency 
of British prices to rise. Secondly, coupled with budgetary 
inflation, we still have a substantial movement of private 
and industrial deflation in this country itself, owing to the 
activities that are being brought to an end by shortage of 
raw materials, evacuation, bombing and the deliberate re- 
striction of consumption. There is a very real sense in 
which these deflationary tendencies are more dangerous to 
the community at the present moment than any current 
budgetary inflation. 

Po ossibly Mr Keynes did not realise the extent to which 
ne broadcast would be generally taken as an invitation to 

1e public to stop worrying about precisely those crucial 
polite of financial and fiscal policy on which he himself and 
others have been trying for twelve months past to arouse 
opinion. This would certainly be a dangerous inference. 
The most that can be said is that, through a conjuncture of 
circumstances, we have been able to avoid the difficulties 
of war finance in the first year of war—though not as com- 
pletely as Mr Keynes would have us believe. The most 
significant point in his broadcast was that “ this second 
year is, in truth, the first year of the real war for Britain.” 
There is not the slightest reason for relaxing the pressure 
of opinion for a courageous and comprehensive financial 
policy. 


Japan’s ‘‘Manifest Destiny 


HE belief that Japan’s destiny is to control the whole 
of the South Seas—an unspecified area stretching 
from the Asiatic mainland to the limits of the Barrier Reef 
and very probably beyond to Australia—is as old as the 
Japanese Navy. The campaigns in China are a mere 
preliminary, the closing of an inconvenient back door 
before the main offensive is launched. The collapse of 
Holland and France in the early summer opened up new 
vistas of conquest, although all politicians were not as 
frank as General Koiso, Japan’s special envoy to Nether- 
lands Indies, who declared, early in August, that Japan’s 
mission was to “emancipate” Holland’s oppressed and 
exploited colonies. The demands on Indo-China and ihe 
despatch of Mr Kobayashi, the Minister of Commerce, to 
Batavia to secure new trading facilities and new openings 
for Japanese penetration are two facets of the same policy 
—the turning of Japanese attention towards the South 
where the European wars have created a vacuum. 
Germany is no obstacle to a new advance; and it seems 
that Germany values Japan’s “ nuisance value” more than 
the retention of her own lien on Indo-China. Nor have 
many obstacles—bar the very great obstacles of our phy- 
sical presence in the Far East—been raised by Great 
Britain, beleaguered in the West and suffering a series of 
military reverses. Our record in the Far East this year is 
one of melancholy retreat. The year began badly with the 
Asama Maru incident, and although, after a year’s nego- 
tiations, the Tientsin question was settled early in June, 
within a few weeks Japan was demanding the closing of 
the Burma Road. On July 17th we closed the Road. The 
gratitude of the Japanese took the form of inciting acts 
of terrorism in Shanghai against Chinese and foreigners 
making new and more far-reaching demands on Indo- 
China, continuing anti-British demonstrations and s speak- 
ing far more openly of the “ changing balance of power ” 
in the world. The British Government felt compelled to 
ask for a clarification of Japanese policy “in view of 
Current rumours of Japan’s inclination towards the Axis 
Powers,” and the “clarification” was received in the 
arrest of ten British subjects. The limit of British com- 
placence was reached with the suspicious death of Reuter’s 
correspondent, and the reply was to arrest a number of 
Japanese citizens in London and other parts of the Empire. 
This firmness had its effect. Most of the British prisoners 
were released, and the anti-British demonstrations ceased. 
Actually the real obstacles to Japan’s new expansion 


came from the obstinate refusal of the China incident to 
go into liquidation, and the stiffening of the United States’ 
attitude towards Japan’s claims in the Far East. Japan 
is in the melancholy position of seeing the curtain rise 
for the first act of her South Seas drama before the Chinese 
overture has been played through. Since January the 
results of Japanese military action in China have been on 
the whole discouraging; the setting up in March of the 
Central Chinese Government of Wang-ching Wei had a 
no more successful sequel. Mr Cordell Hull immediately 
dismissed the Nanking Government’s pretensions, and 
Chungking was able to announce that only six of the 
260 members of the Kuomintang’s Central Executive 
Council had agreed to serve at Nanking. 

‘Thus, when events in Europe provided new opportunities 
for Japanese advances, they had to be used, not primarily 
to extend her influence southwards, but to cut off Free 
China from its sources of supply overseas. The demand 
for a free hand in Indo-China aims first of all at closing 
Chiang-kai Shek’s supply routes, and the movement of 
units of the Japanese Navy southwards has been primarily 
designed to break down the last objections of the Vichy 
Government. But by increasing pressure on Indo-China 
and moving into a new area of expansion, Japan has 
increased the distrust and the activity of the United 
States. The American Government coupled its contemp- 
tuous refusal to recognise Wang-ching Wei with a $20 
millions loan to the Chungking Government, a loan which 
Japan fretfully declared to be “an unfriendly act.” In 
April, Mr Cordell Hull stated that any threat to the 
Netherlands Indies would be looked upon as a threat to 
the peace of the Pacific as a whole, and therefore as a 
matter of grave concern to the United States. After the 
collapse of Holland, America’s concern was underlined 
by the concentration of the American Fleet off Hawaii. 
The United States’ ban on the export of aviation petrol 
and scrap, although it was a general embargo, was pointed 
enough to lead Japan to protest, and the ban was a re- 
minder of what a full embargo could do if American 
patience were once exhausted. A new loan to China, 
announced this week, is still another proof that the United 
States is not to be warned off. 

But Japan is not perturbed only by the attitude of the 
United States. The gradual grouping together of the 
democratic English-speaking Powers into a loose alliance 
is equally disturbing. America’s two-ocean Navy, com- 
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bined with the new co-operation with the navies of the 
British Empire, may well create a situation in which 
Japanese control of the South Seas is a physical impos- 
sibility. The defence talks with Britain and Australia have 
a special relevance, since Australia will take fresh courage 
if she can rely upon a system of Anglo-American co- 
operation in defence. Nor can Japan hope for much from 
a change of President in the United States, since Mr 
Willkie has declared a free democratic China to be in the 
interests of the United States. 

There is no substantial division of opinion in Japan 
on the necessity of liquidating the China incident. Those 
who earlier preferred limited conquests and an under- 
standing with Chiang-kai Shek have been driven to the 
extremist standpoint by Chiang-kai Shek’s determined 
resistance and by the absolute necessity of securing China 
for exploitation in order to recoup the losses of three 
years’ wasteful war. But there is considerable division of 
opinion upon the advisability of extending the sphere of 
conflict. The military and naval extremists wish for a hard 
and fast alliance with the Axis and for the elimination of 
all foreign interests in China. They use Britain’s military 
embarrassment, the defeat of France and Holland and the 
emergence of a “‘ New Order” as their grounds for urging 
a bold foreign policy. They can also use the hardships 
imposed by the war on the civil population, the increases 
in taxation, budgetary deficits, inflation, the unrest and 
dissatisfaction, as arguments in favour of a desperate bid 
to end Japan’s “servitude” now, to secure control of 
China and extend Imperial Japan into the South Seas. 

The conservative advisers of the Emperor, the great 
business interests (the Zaibatsu), the moderate politicians 
see the danger of this path. The help the Axis can give 
to Japan is negligible. China may be more easy to liqui- 
date, if Japan controls Indo-China and if the Burma Road 
is permanently closed, but, short of a conflict with the 
United States and Britain, there is no guarantee that these 
southern approaches can be permanently closed. Similarly, 
the attractions of occupying and exploiting the Nether- 
lands Indies are great, but no supplies of raw materials 
from the East Indian Archipelago could compensate Japan 
for a possible loss of her British or American markets. 
Japan cannot go forward on an untrammelled path of 
aggression; so far she has not even made her first aggres- 
sion pay. 

Much that is paradoxical in Japan’s recent history is 
explained by the fact that she must let “I dare not” wait 
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upon “I would.” It explains the outbursts of indignation 
and bitter “ reprisals” followed by readiness for a con- 
ciliatory settlement. It explains the frequent contradic- 
tions. It explains the verbal violence. Above all, it ex- 
plains the recent changes in the structure of the State, 
Extremist pressure has for years been directed towards 
the establishment of a military dictatorship. Every major 
crisis—the shooting of Mr Monye and Baron Dan in 1932, 
for example, or the Tokyo revolt of 1936—has seen the 
political power of the Services increased. The success of 
the totalitarian Powers in Europe since 1938 has been 
used by the military extremists to urge that Japan can be 
as successful only if she abandons the effete forms of par- 
liamentary democracy and establishes a structure more in 
keeping with “world history” and her own particular 
genius. Few influential politicians have any great feeling 
for a democracy which has never been more than a name, 
but the moderates have a very strong animus against a 
military dictatorship which might launch Japan into a war 
against the West, and at the same time ruin the whole 
delicate economic mechanism upon which Japan’s war 
effort rests. The Konoye form of totalitarianism will there- 
fore be a compromise. To satisfy the militarists, the forms 
of parliamentary democracy are to be abolished, but 
supreme power is to remain with the Emperor—and so 
with the moderates who surround him. There will be no 
single party, no dictator, for the only conceivable 
“ fascist” dictator in Japan would spring from the ranks 
of the Army, and the moderates are still powerful enough 
to keep the military malcontents in check. 

Thus Japan faces the winter with none of her major 
problems settled. Even in Indo-China, where the position 
is still not clear, it appears that there are limits to what 
Frenchmen on the spot will brook on instructions from 
the Vichy defeatists. It is not even certain yet whether 
fighting on the border between French and Japanese 
forces has ceased, though it is reasonably sure that Japan 
will be able, by agreement or by force, to establish the 
bases she seeks against China. But, if France and Britain 
have been obliged to beat a retreat, a new era in Anglo- 
American co-operation has opened. And in Japan, if the 
moderates have kept power only at the price of a tactical 
withdrawal, the number of further positions to which they 
can retire is very limited. And whether moderates or 
militarists are at the helm, there is little in Japan’s future 
save further war, further ruin, further involvement in the 
New Disorder in East Asia. 


Parliament at War 


HE Germans’ definition of military objectives is 
generous. It includes Buckingham Palace, and the 
Houses of Parliament are no doubt on the list. As a con- 
sequence, the doings of Parliament now get little advance 
publicity; and, as Members in any case meet on fewer 
occasions than in peacetime, in order to leave Ministers 
freer to prosecute the war, the central réle of the legisla- 
ture tends to be somewhat hidden. The single aim of gov- 
ernment in these days is to fight the enemy, and the stress 
is almost entirely on administration. 

Away from Westminster, too, Parliament lacks its peace- 
time limelight of party politics. By-elections are not con- 
tested by the major political groups. Local propaganda 
is confined to keeping the parties’ identity and ideals alive. 
There will be no general elections while the war lasts, and 
a Bill to prolong the existence of the present House of 
Commons is expected soon. 

All this does not involve the abnegation of Parliament. 
The House of Commons necessarily speaks in more muted 
tones and not so frequently, but its chief function is the 
same as always—and more important. The cardinal need 
in wartime is indeed a strong executive. But the stronger 
the executive is permitted to be, the greater the respon- 
sibility of the Commons to make sure that the powers of 
government are used efficiently and according to the 
people’s will. In peacetime, the people can speak at elec- 
tions, and the sanction of their suffrage is never far from 


any Government’s mind. In wartime it is different and, 
more than at any other time, it devolves upon Members of 
Parliament to do the people’s work for them as their 
representatives. 

Parliament then has three jobs in wartime. The first 
and most important is to secure that the Government 
which commands the support of a Parliamentary majority 
has also the confidence of the people. Cabinets and 
Ministers can be changed even though the acid test of 
elections is withheld. The party make-up of the Com- 
mons has not perceptibly altered since the war broke out. 
But the events of last May, when Mr Chamberlain gave 
way to Mr Churchill, represented a radical realignment 
in English politics, and they mirrored a sweeping and 
dramatic change in public opinion. The question at issue 
was the conduct of the war, and it fell to Members of 
Parliament, regardless of their lesser loyalties and affilia- 
tions, to save their country. The new Government is 
cluttered with old and irrelevant allegiances. But it com- 
mands the people’s confidence as the old one did not. 
It is popular in proportion to the popularity of its leader. 

If the first task of Parliament is to secure a Govern- 
ment that is popular—that is, the Government that the 
people would have chosen had they the chance—its second 
duty is to see to it that the Government is efficient, to play 
the searchlight of Parliamentary questions and criticism 
upon the conduct of the war in all its branches, and to keep 
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watch over both the liberty and security of the nation. 
It has been a heartening sign so far in this war that every 
attempt to curb democratic curiosity, and every effort to 
ive carte blanche to the executive in matters vitally 
affecting civilian rights, have been resisted. It is no acci- 
dent that Mr Churchill, who himself has a deep historical 
faith in the mission of Parliament, has been raised to 
power and given the full confidence of the Commons. 
That is Parliament’s third duty—to give the completest 
backing to a Government proved both efficient and 
popular. ‘ 

Full support is not mere acquiescence. A complaisant 
Parliament would be no Parliament at all, but a Reichstag. 
Support must mean more than a vote in the lobby or a 
docile Heil. It means positive assistance in the conduct 
of public affairs; and one of the lessons of the war may be 
the discovery of new ways to harness the energy and 
ability of Members. In ordinary times, the part of the 
back-bencher in the business of government, in planning 
policy or administration, is too small. His duty, apart from 
his constant centact with constituents, is to vote for or 
against the Government, and the give-and-take of demo- 
cratic procedure is conducted by a comparatively few 
leaders and pundits of the main parties. To a point, this is 
inevitable. Party discipline among the majority is indis- 
pensable to ensure the carrying through of a positive pro- 
gramme of legislation by the Government—the party 
leaders to whom the task of working out and applying 
such a programme is devolved; and it is almost equally 
needed by the Opposition to secure unbroken support for 
an alternative programme which would be the Govern- 
ment’s programme were the current Ministers to fall at 
the polls or in the House. The two-party system provides 
two broad channels of opinion, through one or the other 
of which all the significant aspirations or interests of the 
electorate can be voiced, and its discipline makes stable 
and positive government possible. 

This is the time-honoured formula which explains the 
impotence of private Members. It is common sense so far 
as it goes, but it does not explain their inactivity. In both 
France and the United States, other methods have attracted 
the attention of British observers. The standing commis- 
sions of the Chamber of the French Republic in contact 
with Government departments gave a chance, like the 
corresponding committees of the American Senate, for 
groups of elected representatives to pass judgment in their 
own right upon legislation, to study particular problems of 
government at first hand and to survey the workings of 
the executive critically. The two systems vary widely, but 
their example has long given rise to proposals here for 
forming Members into groups of responsible experts, and 
the overloading of parliamentary time has added strength 
to the case for devolving more work upon specialised com- 
mittees of Members. 

Actually, these suggestions are not wholly sound. The 
trouble about devolution of this sort is that it weakens 
responsibility and detracts from the power and competence 
of the Government itself. There is the constant danger of 
creating an imperium in imperio; in France the official 
spokesmen of the commissions were the rivals of Ministers 
rather than their aides; and in the United States the 
system is only possible because the so-called Cabinet has 
in any case neither responsibility nor power. These objec- 
tions are convincing. Responsibility must remain fairly 
and squarely upon the shoulders of the Cabinet, to be 
moved only to the shoulders of another Cabinet, when the 
support of electors or of the House of Commons is with- 
drawn. Moreover, Members of Parliament, in their capacity 
as Members, are not experts. They are representative 
citizens, and their function is not to make policy but, with 
one ear in their constituencies, to watch critically over its 
making without participating. 

This does not mean that no fresh work can be found 
for some at least of the Members, though it does imply 
that the recent proposal of the Labour Party for depart- 
mental committees to scrutinise administration ignores 
the central elements in present constitutional practice. 
The function of finding and supporting a popular and 
efficient Government remains paramount; and it is im- 
perative that, when such a Government is found, it should 
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be given full powers to carry out its policy without stint 
or hindrance. But the duty of criticism is indispensable. 
Constant vigilance is necessary to elicit information about 
the activities of the executive and to ensure that the Gov- 
ernment’s popularity and efficiency are not lost; and it is 
on this side of inquiry and criticism, not in the Govern- 
ment’s own sphere of government, that the energies of 
Members might be made more helpful. 

Frequent opportunities for criticism are, of course, part 
and parcel of parliamentary procedure as it is—at ques- 
tion time, on adjournment motions and in general debate. 
But these are largely desultory and fortuitous opportunities 
in times of crisis, powerful though the part of parlia- 
mentary questions still is, and it is probable that the model 
for more continuous use of Members’ zeal can be found in 
two wartime developments. The first is the Select Com- 
mittee on National Expenditure which, through a number 
of sub-committees, examines the economical side of de- 
partmental activities. Public money is asked for and 
spent by the Ministers of the Crown and no one else. That 
is a constitutional maxim. But the Commons are still 
guardians of the people’s purse, and in their scrutiny of 
national expenditure the members of the Select Com- 
mittee have already drawn attention to a large number of 
cases where money has been wasted because of faulty plan- 
ning and short-sighted policy in the service departments 
and in the Ministries of Supply, Shipping and Food. 
Their ostensible aim is to secure economy, their actual aim 
to promote efficiency, and it would not be incompatible 
with the exclusive responsibility of the Cabinet for policy 
for more Members to play a part more continuously in this 
scrutiny of official acts. Moreover, the defunct duty of the 
Commons to pass judgment upon expenditure, a duty 
which has fallen into disuse because of the congestion of 
parliamentary procedure, would thereby be restored. It is 
in the ramification of this Select Committee’s work, rather 
than in the creation of new, self-important and vaguely 
autonomous bodies, that the assistance of Members can be 
most usefully sought. 

The second wartime development is the practice of 
consulting interested and representative Members to settle 
differences about policy. Most notably it was used early in 
the war to revise controversial Defence Regulations, and 
more recently it was employed in the discussions about the 
powers of emergency courts. This does not mean, or should 
not mean, backstairs legislation or secret treaties. Funda- 
mental differences must be finally settled on the floor of the 
House, but consultation of this kind can open up short 
cuts and bring to light ideas for solving difficult problems. 
The basis of popular government is precisely consultation 
with groups and individuals with strong views and relevant 
experience; and if the scrutiny of expenditure may help the 
Commons to fulfil their réle of ensuring that government 
is efficient, frequent informal consultation can help them 
to carry out their other task of seeing that it is popular 
as well. The use of women Members, not as a smoke screen 
to conceal the lack of large plans to train and employ 
women on war work, but as consultants in the cutting of 
the knots that still delay the process of recruitment, is an 
obvious case in point. So is the use of London Members 
to smooth out the ragged social problems of the bombed 
capital, and the consultation of all shades of military ex- 
perience and political opinion to work out a final form 
for the command, organisation and operational training of 
the Home Guard. Consultation inside the House is by no 
means new, but it has a new importance when, more than 
ever, the Government must be given its head in the con- 
duct of the war. It becomes the more important for the 
Government to be kept in close step with the needs and 
wishes of the people. Members of Parliament are simply 
citizens chosen for precisely this purpose, and on no im- 
portant issue should there be any gulf, whether of ignor- 
ance or of indifference, between them and Ministers. It is 
not without significance that, in both the conduct of the 
war and the reconstruction of society under the pressure 
of war, the counsel that Parliament has carried from the 
people to the Government has consistently been to press 
on, not to hold back. By translating this popular will to 
victory into critical advice Parliament can do as much as 
Ministers to win the war. 
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Brief Offensive 


The news that General de Gaulle’s forces of free 
Frenchmen, with British aid, were challenging the Axis 
penetration of French West Africa came as a welcome tonic 
early this week. The Connétable had already won over most 
of French Equatorial Africa to his cause, and there were 
frequent reports of a sharp swing-over in both the western 
and northern parts of French Africa to the side of honour 
and independence. Moreover, developments at Dakar, key to 
Senegal and gateway to the South Atlantic routes, had for a 
long time caused anxiety on both sides of the ocean. 
The presence there of German technicians and strategists 
seemed a threat both to the surviving freedom of the French 
colonies and, more remotely, to the American republics 
fronting African shores. It would always have been possible 
for Britain, by the full use of air and naval power, to seize 
control of French bases in West Africa. But the brutal use 
of force, on the Axis plan, against a non-belligerent and 
lately allied country, has never been Britain’s wish, and the 
one reservation in General de Gaulle’s association with the 
Allies has been his natural disinclination to bring his free 
Frenchmen into conflict with other Frenchmen whose alle- 
giance is to Vichy. It was believed that the hopelessness of 
France’s future under the Vichy policy and the bright 
chance of her reinstatement as the result of continuing the 
struggle from the colonies at the side of Britain was becom- 
ing sufficiently apparent to the authorities and inhabitants 
of French West Africa for persuasion alone to succeed; and 
it was on this basis that the expedition to Dakar set out. 
It was apparently a mission rather than an invading force, 
and it was understood that the balance of French opinion 
at Dakar was favourable. Unfortunately, this did not 
prove to be the case. The Vichy Government had forestalled 
the Allied manceuvre by sending men of docility to the key 
posts in Dakar, and many adherents of free France had 
been arrested. Some of these Vichy men had even been 
carried to Dakar on French warships which the British 
authorities had tolerantly permitted to pass through the 
Strarts of Gibraltar—presumably believing that in the ocean 
outside they would be free from Axis control. 


* 


As it happened, General de Gaulle’s emissaries were fired 
upon. British warships in attendance were shelled by shore 
batteries and French naval units, and were constrained to 
return their fire. An attempted landing by free Frenchmen 
was beaten off, and the action was terminated to avoid a 
full-scale battle. At Vichy the puppets of Germany did not 
choose to take the incident as a casus belli and declare war. 
Their stomachs are still too tender for fighting. But their 
faith in France’s ability to fight has apparently revived— 
provided they can be reasonably sure that the objects of 
their shells and bombs will be too scrupulous to fight back. 
It was they who ordered the guns and ships at Dakar to 
open fire, and it was they who commanded the heavy bomb- 
ing of Gibraltar, on at least two occasions, by way of re- 
prisal. The honourable desire of Britain and General de 
Gaulle not to fight France remains. It was this which ren- 
dered the offensive against Dakar—a move which was im- 
mediately welcomed everywhere in the world where freedom 
is preferred to Nazism—a damaging fiasco. It is indeed hard 
to see why the British authorities once again allowed gravely 
faulty intelligence to lead them to embark their battered 
prestige—together with the untried reputation of free France 
—in a forlorn venture which was bound to fail, unless it 
was pressed home by force of arms. Dakar is Norway all 
over again; and the effect of yet another withdrawal must 
be very damaging in the rest of French Africa. The oldest 
of all maxims in the conduct of war-like operations is that 
he who wills the end must will the means to that end; and 
it is starkly plain now that, if Britain and free France wish 
to save the colonial remnants of the dishonoured French 
Republic from the fate decreed for them by Hitler, Musso- 
lini and shabby, turncoat politicians, their leaders must base 
their attitude to the rump of France upon more than senti- 
ment. They must squarely recognise that, of necessity, the 
voice of Vichy in Africa is the voice of the enemy. 
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THE WEEK 


Spanish Predicament 


Senor Serrano Sufer has continued his talks in Berlin 
this week, but the future of Spain’s policy is still as obscure 
as before. Last week-end, the German Press and wireless were 
toning down their previous insistence on the importafice of 
the Spanish mission and the imminence of Spain’s entry into 
the war on the side of the Axis, although in Italy a much 
more jubilant note was sounded. Spain’s choice must un- 
doubtedly be influenced by the immediate course of the war— 
whether, as seems possible now, the invasion of Britain js 
shelved in favour of a Mediterranean winter. The importance 
of Spain in a North African war is no less great than its im- 
portance to Spain, for Spanish aspirations can only be ful- 
filled by the victor. For this reason, the Dakar fiasco is a 
bear point for us in Spanish eyes. If Morocco and French 
West Africa were to declare themselves for General de 
Gaulle, our chances of success in North Africa would be 
much more obvious than they are at present. As it is, we 
have no promises to make to Spain which can rival the Axis 
promises of Gibraltar and a large part of Morocco, and the 
only real reason to deter General Franco, who in any case is 
likely to be ultimately guided by Serrano Sufer, is the 
obvious unwillingness of the majority of the Spanish people 
to fight—an insufficient deterrent in the case of Italy—and 
the unreadiness of a war-torn economy to be riven again. 
Moreover, even if Germany is unable to persuade Spain on 
to her side, Hitler still has the weapon of intrigue—and, in 
the last resort, direct coercion. The thousands of Gestapo 
agents in Spain could easily stir up civil trouble against 
General Franco if it were necessary. His people may be 
united against going to war, but they are far from united 
under their leaders. Intervention in another civil war would 
give Hitler complete control of Spain. 





Italy’s War 


The Italian advance into Egypt appears to have stopped 
: few miles south of Sollum, which was occupied on Friday 
of last week. Otherwise, apart from the bombardment of Sidi 
Barrani by the British Navy and mutual bombing attacks by 
the Italian and British air forces, the invasion of Egypt 
seems for the time being to be at a standstill. It is possible 
that the delay in the Italian advance is due to the reluctance 
of the Italian martial spirit to continue a march of 150 miles 
across profitless desert, at the end of which it will encounter 
strong opposition—for the first time—from the British ad- 
vanced position at Mersa Matruh. More likely, the time 1s 
being occupied in organising the water supplies and com- 
munications which are an essential preparation to desert war- 
fare on a large scale. The Italians have lost none of their 
engineering skill since the time of the Romans, who were 
faced with and solved similar problems of water supplies in 
North Africa; and it would be false optimism to count on 
this or any other technical difficulty to check the Italian ad- 
vance if it is seriously intended. In Egypt itself, Italian 
intentions are a cause of disagreement in the Government. 
Last week-end, the four representatives of the Saadist Party 
resigned from the Cabinet on the ground that the Govern- 
nent had failed to fulfil its undertaking to declare war on 
Italy if she invaded Egypt. The Prime Minister’s view is that 
the occupation of 60 miles of desert does not constitute in- 
vasion, and he prefers to wait and see whether Italy’s inten- 
tions are serious before making the declaration—though he 
has taken the precaution of increasing the Egyptian army by 
5,000 men. It is easy to understand Egypt’s hesitations, for 
she cannot vet be convinced of our final victory, and a de- 
claration of war on the Axis Powers will wreck any hopes she 
would otherwise have of coming to terms with them. But the 
growing anger in the Moslem world with the “ Protector of 
Islam,” who has invaded a Moslem country and, above all, 
bombed holy places in Palestine, will make it very difficult 
for the Egyptian Government to stay technically neutral in 
a Near-Eastern war. 
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King and People 


On Monday His Majesty broadcast another message of 
encouragement and confidence to his people. He had last 
spoken to them on Empire Day, when all eyes were fixed on 
the Western Front through which the enemy was already 
pouring towards the Channel Ports. Now, we are “a 
nation on guard and in the line,” and the courage of the fight- 
ing forces is being matched by the courage of the civil de- 
fenders, the police, the factory workers and, indeed, “ all those 
who night after night uncomplainingly endure discom- 
fort, hardship and peril in their homes and shelters.” His 
Majesty very fittingly announced that he had created two 
new distinctions, the George Cross, which will reward the 
performance of deeds of valour by civilians—with a small 
Military Division for members of the Fighting Services—and 
will rank with and immediately after the Victoria Cross, 
and the George Medal, which will have a wider distribution. 
But it is not by awards for individual valour that the 
courage of the bombed people can best be recognised. Their 
determination must be matched by the determination of His 
Majesty’s Government to translate the unity of the people 
into concrete things—which alone will win the war. 


* * * 


New Shelter Policy ? 

“It is essential to take action in accordance wah the 
behaviour of the people of London in air raid conditions.” 
This, simply, in the words of the Ministry of Home 
Security, explains the latest shift in the Government’s 
shelter policy. Hitherto, the sole principle has been dispersal : 
evacuation into “ safe”? areas or the setting up of a separate 
shelter at every home or workplace. It was this principle 
which defeated all proposals for deep communal shelters, 
and it was argued that to go to ground in crowds would be 
not only dangerous in that it would multiply the risk of 
casualties and of spreading disease, but also detrimental to 
the maintenance of the community’s life and livelihood. In 
the country at large, and even over the greater part of 
London, dispersal has by no means been discredited. The 
vast majority of people do look for safety in air raids to 
their own houses and private shelters. But in the heavily 
bombed areas this has not proved to be the case. A sense 
of insecurity has spread among an appreciable minority in 
these areas, which is more detrimental to ordinary life and 
livelihood than the dangers of overcrowding. People have 
flocked into large communal shelters, often well away from 
their homes, and they have thronged the deep Underground 
stations. For these people the Government’s plans have been 
changed. The use of Underground stations as shelters has 
been recognised and regulated; one is to be used solely for 
this purpose. Basements in flats and unoccupied houses are 
to be taken over and equipped. More large brick and con- 
crete shelters are being built. Sanitary equipment and water 
supplies are to be provided, and bunks for sleeping are to be 
installed. The old shelter policy has not, of course, been set 
aside, and special steps to make Anderson household shelters 
weatherproof are being taken. But in the case of the com- 
paratively small areas that have been heavily hit, where the 
noise and peril of night are most horrible and the houses 
flimsiest, the rejected argument for deep, communal shelters 
has now, in effect, been accepted. Inevitably, there is a 
shortage of such shelters; most of those that are to be used 
are not deep; and the danger to health of their use has been 
surveyed by Lord Horder and other experts. Bombing may 
go on for a long time yet, and it would’seem common sense 
to examine the quickest means of providing a limited num- 
ber of them to meet the obvious needs of those people who 
feel safe nowhere else. 


* * * 


Evacuation from London 


After the breakdown of the Government’s first evacua- 
tion scheme a year ago, no attempt was made to provide for 
the evacuation of mothers with children under school age. 
The second evacuation scheme, with its appendix, the 
“ trickle” evacuation, applied to schoolchildren only. In the 
weeks just before the bombs began to fall, trickle evacuation 
—the moving of parties of children as they registered—was 
proceeding at the rate of about 150 children a week; but at 
the same time the flow back to London of children, whose 
parents were unhappily deceived by London’s comparative 
immunity from raids in July and the first half of August. 
Was as great as, if not greater than, the movement to safety. 
Three weeks of bombing have presumably stopped the in- 
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flow. The outflow has averaged over 1,000 a day, but there 
still remain more than 400,000 schoolchildren in Greater 
London, Thames-side and Medway towns. This, it should be 
emphasised, is the fault of the parents alone, and not of the 
Government, which took every step short of compulsion to 
move the children to safety before raiding began and is still 
moving them without delay in spite of transport difficulties. 
It was in the initial failure to work out plans for housing 
evacuees except uneasily in private billets that official policy 
was to blame. It is different with the mothers and young 
children. Unless they knew of billets in reception areas 
which would take them, in which case the Government 
would provide free transport, they came under no scheme at 
all, and the sight of babies in the queues for public shelters 
and lining the platforms of tube stations is heartrending. 
On Tuesday, however, it was announced that plans have 
been made for the evacuation of mothers with children of 
any age from some of London’s hardest-hit areas. The dis- 
tinction between schoolchildren and younger children, which 
was made for educational convenience, has gone by the 
board, and mothers in the areas concerned can register with 
all their children and will be moved as soon as possible. The 
scheme is limited to specified areas at first, so that the Gov- 
ernment can obtain some idea of the number who will avail 
themselves of the opportunity to move, but it is to be hoped 
that the demarcation line of the hard-pressed areas will not 
be too rigidly fixed. The danger of epidemics and of the 
spread of disease while people are herding together at night 
in underground shelters is so obvious that every effort should 
be made to move the unessential population to safety and 
to house and feed the homeless who have to remain. Neither 
for the Government nor for the threatened households has 
it proved any solution of the social difficulties of evacuation 
simply to allow the whole project to go by default in the 
quiet months. All that has happened is that evacuation and 
rehousing, not only of mothers and children, Sut of people 
rendered homeless and others brought away from coastal 
areas, now promise to present the greatest social—and 
political—problem since the mass unemployment of the de- 
pression years a decade ago. To give these people not charity 
but homes, work and reasonable safety is a war aim in itself. 
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Work in the Blitzkrieg 


On the wireless the other day Mr Keynes was reassur- 
ing, and rightly so, about the economic loss caused by air- 
raid damage. About the loss caused by work stopped during 
air raids he might have been less optimistic, had he referred 
to it; and about the loss to the national income and to the 
war effort—quite apart from air raids—arising from un- 
employment and misemployment he might have been almost 
gloomy. Every effort is now being made to keep work going 
in raids. Lord Beaverbrook has pleaded urgently with air- 
craft workers not to take shelter until danger is imminent. 
Post offices are to stay open on the alert, and banks and 
eating places, all essential to the carrying on of work and 
business, are to be similarly organised. The difficulties in 
most cases are merely technical. Some workplaces are un- 
comfortably vulnerable, while others lack temporary cover if 
danger comes suddenly. In some, the shelters are too far away 
to be reached swiftly. None of these problems should defy 
quick solution, now the principle of working on after the 
alarm has been established. The problem of misapplied 
labour resources is more obdurate, and it has been thrown 
into relief by the recent air raids. Big stores in London have 
been crippled and put out of action; stocks of valuable 
household equipment, which might incidentally have been 
more safely disposed from the national point of view than 
concentrated in those huge London shops, have been lost or 
damaged; and large staffs are out of work with no apparent 
prospect of employment. The mechanism of transferring 
these men and women, and all the other men and women 
who have lost their livelihood through evacuation or enemy 
action, is almost entirely lacking; last week on the wireless 
one speaker pleaded for country people to find jobs for 
townsfolk temporarily lodged with them. The duty of the 
State, indeed its urgent need, to transfer hundreds of 
thousands of workers from non-essential employment to war 
work is still 10t recognised, even though the events of the 
present emergency have given that need new force. The most 
desirable form of compensation for able-bodied air-raid 
sufferers is employment, and work on war production is 
what the community requires most. At the least there is 
work to be done on new and safer shelters. At the most— 
and best—there is work to be done on building up a massive 
output to win the war. 


* * * 


The Uneasy Balkans 


The dismemberment of Roumania has not completed 
the Balkan plans of the Axis. Roumania itself is giving daily 
evidence of its new status as an unincorporated protectorate 
of the Reich. Germans are in control of all important activi- 
ties of the country, and the Reichswehr has been invited 
by General Antonescu to reorganise the Army, which, so we 
are told, has now recovered its morale and fighting spirit 
and is not in the least afraid of the anonymous, but easily 
identifiable, enemy against whom the Axis guarantee was 
given. Soviet Russia has no doubts at all who is meant; but 
Russian diplomacy is at a disadvantage in the next stage of 
the game, which is evidently to win the support of Bulgaria 
by enabling her to recover the corridor to the Aegean which 
was lost in 1919, for while Germany and Italy may be able 
to deliver this portion of Greek territory (but only if they 
can frighten the Greeks sufficiently) Russia has hardly any 
pressure she can put on Athens. Ambition may prove a 
stronger influence on Bulgarian policy than traditional pan- 
Slavism. In any case, Greece is apparently selected as the 
next victim and Bulgaria as the next beneficiary of Axis 
generosity—a fate only a degree or two more pleasant. And 
if Greece goes, Jugoslavia will be entirely encircled by 
states which, either by Axis favour or Axis surgery, have 
been deprived of their independence. But the combination 
of Greece, Turkey and the British Mediterranean fleet— 
provided it remains a combination—is something more than 
Hitler has yet had to meet in this part of Europe. And 
Russia may not be willing for ever to play the réle of an 
unconsulted accomplice to actions from which she draws no 
benefit and considerable chagrin. 


* * * 


The War in America 


News of the Battle of Britain, and of its various im- 
plications for American security, is almost swamping the 
Presidential campaign, with a corresponding advantage to 
Mr Roosevelt, since Mr Willkie must either parade his 
support for the President in every speech or else keep silent 
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on the one supremely interesting topic. Ever since the politi- 
cal success of the exchange of destroyers for bases, there has 
been a stiffening in the policy of support for Britain. Events 
are extending the scope of Anglo-American co-operation, 
American diplomacy is seriously exercised over the Japanese 
threat to Indo-China, and a public announcement has been 
made that the Secretary of State has conferred with the 
British Ambassador and the Australian Minister on prob- 
lems of Pacific defence, with specific reference, no doubt, 
to the availability of Singapore for American use. American 
eyes are opening; the latest polls of public opinion show, 
for the first time, a majority ready deliberately to run the 
risk of entanglement in war in order to send aid to Great 
Britain, and there is a new note of confidence in the appeals 
of those who want to develop that policy more rapidly and 
who realise what painful departures from accepted slogans it 
will involve. For example, the opinion is beginning to be 
expressed that a policy of “ giving” Britain material aid will 
have a restricted meaning until it is made possible for the 
British Government at least to raise dollar credits. The 
official policy—of both Governments—has obviously been 
to say nothing about the need for borrowing, which will 
have to be met eventually and probably before long. But it 
is increasingly doubtful whether such an attitude is even 
politically wise. The trend of opinion is so strong that it 
would not be reversed by a frank avowal of Brjtain’s financial 
needs, provided only that neither candidate were enabled to 
capitalise the very real repugnance to repeat the history of 
the War Debts; while to spring the question on American 
public opinion immediately after the election is to risk 
accusations of deliberate artfulness unbecoming in a pros- 
pective borrower. 


* * * 


Eking Out Supplies 


The reduction in the butter ration and the increase (by 
value) in the meat ration are discussed on page 409. Britain 
is facing the Blitzkrieg with ample stocks of food and 
materials, and so far these reserves have been very little 
affected by bombing. It would be a mistake, however, to 
presume on this good fortune, and there are some grounds 
for considering ways and means to conserve supplies still 
more. To extend or tighten up rationing, or to take other 
similar steps, would not be an admission of shortage. The 
aim would be to prevent shortage, and there are wider 
economic reasons for contemplating such action. At present 
one small signal of danger in the situation is the slight but 
perceptible tendency of people to buy up goods for hoarding 
in fear of shortage or sharp rises in price. This is an under- 
standable accompaniment of any serious crisis like the present 
air raids, and there is some tendency on the part of the 
authorities to welcome it, up to a point, as a means of 
scattering supplies and so lessening the risk of loss from 
enemy action. Unfortunately, it cannot be written off like 
this. For one thing, it means that an increasing amount of 
current income is passing, not into savings or accumula- 
tions for tax payments, where it is most wanted, but into 
consumption, where it is least wanted. For another, it means 
that some households and individuals with more ready 
money are benefiting by contrast with other citizens; and, 
thirdly, it means that pressure is being exerted to push prices 
up still further. 

* 


There are physical reasons, too, for caution now. The bulk 
of our supplies are seaborne, and although we have more 
tonnage than we had a year ago, despite the loss of 8 per 
cent. of our pre-war merchant fleet by enemy action, the 
strain on our shipping resources is greater than ever before. 
The loss of shipping time due to the substitution of distant 
supplies for European products and to the slow progress of 
ships in convoy; the growing number of vessels taken away 
for Admiralty service; the sharply increased importation of 
war materials and munitions; and the elaborate and in- 
genious devices of unloading and trans-shipment required to 
defeat the enemy’s air attacks upon docks and shipping—all 
these factors tend to restrict the space available for import- 
ing food and materials. Again, continued air attacks put 
some stocks in jeopardy and make desirable still further 
redistribution of stored supplies. Finally, in spite of storage 
difficulties, a time like this of attack and uncertainty is 4 
time for storing more supplies than hitherto, not less. There 
is always to-morrow to be taken into account. On every 
count, therefore, on grounds of finance, social equity, trade, 
shipping and storage, there is a case for further rationing 
to cushion the community against fresh blows in future 
months. Some existing rations might be curtailed but, more 
important, more goods (materials as well as articles for con- 
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sumption) might be rationed. The State’s twofold duty to 
the community and the individual is simple: to see that 
no one consumes more than he needs; and, secondly, to 
guarantee that bare sufficiency to everyone, not only now but 
in the future, whatever happens. 


* * * 


Mr Menzies Remains in Office 


The Australian elections have been held; and it is a 
triumph for Mr Menzies that he has secured a mandate 
from a country which in peacetime would almost certainly 
have returned a Labour Government to power. The returns 
are not yet complete, but it seems likely that the United 
Australia Party will again have 25 seats in the House: of 
Representatives, the Country Party 14 against 17 before, and 
the Labour Opposition 34 against 32. After providing a 
Speaker, therefore, the Ministerial Parties will again have a 
small majority over Labour. In the Senate their majority is 
reduced, after providing a President, who, however, has a 
deliberative casting vote, to 1, against 3 before the election. 
The most satisfactory feature of the results is the refusal of 
the great mass of the electorate to be weaned away from the 
real issue by the host of Independent (which in Australia 
means sectional) and unofficial Labour candidates who 
encumbered the hustings. Indeed, official Labour has 
strengthened itself by winning two seats from the Lang 
Labour group in New South Wales, while the isolationist 
Labour faction there commanded no support at all. Mr 
Menzies, who scored a big personal triumph in his own con- 
stituency, has declared himself willing, as a result of the 
poll, to renew his offer to Labour to join a National Govern- 
ment. The closing of Labour’s ranks may now make this 
possible, but unfortunately Mr Curtin, the leader of the 
Labour Party, was defeated for the very reason that hitherto 
he has not been able to accept Mr Menzies’ offer. Since the 
Prime Minister has repeatedly praised the encouragement he 
has received from Mr Curtin, though in Opposition, it 
would be a pity if he were deprived of his help now that a 
Coalition is in the offing, and there is already a move to 
find Mr Curtin another seat. If the election does produce 
a National Government, which will subordinate everything 
to winning the war, it will not have been, as at first seemed 
likely, an unfortunate waste of time. 


* * * 


The Simla Talks 


This week the constitutional crisis in India reaches a 
new stage. The President of the Moslem League has visited 
the Viceroy to discuss his proposals for Indian participation 
on the Viceroy’s Executive Council and the newly-formed 
Advisory War Council; and Mr Gandhi has also visited Lord 
Linlithgow to discuss the position of Congress, which wishes 
to retain full freedom to criticise a war into which India was 
led without Indian consent, while at the same time not desir- 
ing to “ embarrass” the British war effort against Nazism. 
The position of Congress remains contradictory. They oppose 
the war, not because they do not believe it should be fought, 
but because they did not themselves freely choose to fight it. 
Mr Gandhi is always ingenious when dealing with points of 
procedure like this, and there is no doubt that his intention 
is to make the best of both worlds, that is, to keep the Con- 
gress point of view in the forefront, while at the same time 
making certain that the war against Germany is not actually 
held up by Indian resistance. This is to play with fire. While 
Congress remains in a world of phrases and constitutional 
irrelevancies, the war goes on without its indispensable 
assistance; and in India the way is left open, by its non- 
co-operation, for an exacerbation of communal differences. 
The Moslem League, for instance, has made no decision about 
Participation in the two Councils, not because it does not 
welcome the offer, but because it is anxious, before accept- 
ing, to make certain that League members will occupy 
important positions on these executive bodies. This has 
alarmed non-Congress Hindus, represented by the 
Mahasabha, who in turn are making exaggerated demands for 
representation on the Councils. Short of Mr Gandhi succeed- 
ing in squaring the circle yet again, which in the case of Mr 
Gandhi is never impossible, there seems no obvious way out. 


* 


Yet the situation would give grounds for encouragement 
were it not for this jockeying for position and prestige. Con- 
gress is anti-Nazi. Mr Gandhi wishes the war effort to 
continue unchecked. The Moslem League is ready to fight 
against Germany. The Mahasabha is ready to accept the 
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Viceroy’s offer of a new Indian-constructed constitution after 
the war, provided Dominion status is granted within a year 
after the cessation of hostilities. Thus, even among the poli- 
ticians, there is a basis of agreement about the war, and 
among Indians at large this agreement is even more evident. 
Yet, for the moment, any explicit arrangement seems unlikely. 
It is true that the Moslem League wishes free India to be 
partitioned. It is true, too, that Congress is calling for a 
completely independent India at once. But to the friendly 
English observer there is no difference at the present time 
which could not, for the duration of the war at least, be 
resolved by men honestly seeking an agreement which would 
help India to ensure for the future the freedom which the 
present disputations, ostensibly contrived in the cause of 
that freedom, seem likely to put in peril for political and 
controversial reasons. 


* * * 


Hitler’s Victims 


To those who can remember the world before 1914, one 
of the most remarkable and the saddest features of to-day’s 
world is the degree of public indifference to the destruction 
of human life. Indeed, when sudden death is with us all 
every night, a shell of callousness, real or assumed, is a 
necessary protection of the nerves. But every now and then 
some new refinement of fiendishness gets through to the 
heart. The torpedoing in mid-ocean of a passenger liner 
carrying children to safety in North America is one of these. 
Out of 406 persons on board, 294 were drowned, and only 
7 out of 90 children have been rescued. The U-boat com- 
mander did not, of course, know that there were children on 
board. But he knew that it was a passenger liner sailing 
westwards. He knew that if he sank it he was taking human 
life for no significant military purpose. This horrible act— 
ordered by a man who parades his love of children—is a 
sample of the sort of thing that happens when creatures like 
Hitler try to achieve their ambitions by overriding inter- 
national law and human decency. On both sides of the 
Atlantic—indeed, in every country where men and women 
are still free—the effect is to provide one more proof that 
life will not be sweet again until the Nazi horde has been 
swept away. 


* * * 


Population of the United States 


The first results of the census of population taken in 
the United States in the spring have now been released. The 
total population of the continental United States (i.e. the 48 
States and the District of Columbia, but not overseas terri- 
tories and possessions) is 131,409,881. This is an increase 
of 8,634,835 in the decade—a very large figure compared 
with the growth of the population of the United Kingdom 
in the comparable period, but considerably smaller than in 
past decades, as the following figures show: — 


POPULATION OF THE CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 
Increase in Increase in 


Census year Total population decade decade as % 


1890... ... 62,947,714 12,791,931 25.4 
1900... ... 75,994,575 13,046,861 20.7 
1910. ... 91,972,266 15,977,691 21.1 
1920... ... 105,710,620 13,738,354 14.9 
1930... ... 122,775,046 17,064,426 16.2 
1940... ... 131,409,881 8,634,835 7.0 
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The drop in the rate of increase in unmistakable. It is the 
product of that fall in the birth rate which is observable 
in every Western country and the virtual cessation of immi- 
gration. Unless there is a spectacular revival of immigration, 
which there is no warrant for expecting, stability for the 
population of the United States is in sight—though it is 
perhaps too soon yet to speak of an inevitable decline. A 
century ago, the population of Great Britain (18,534,332 in 
1841) still kept a slight lead over that of the United States 
(17,069,453 in 1840); to-day, the American population is 
very nearly three times that of Great Britain, which was 
estimated at 46,008,000 in the middle of 1937. 


* * * 


Parliament on the Air ? 


The Prime Minister’s periodic statements to the Com- 
mons are the only reliable guiding lights in the present fog 
of war, and there is now a demand that they should be 
broadcast direct to the world. On one occasion Mr Churchill 
gave his speech again over the air, and the repetition sounded 
wearisome to him. On other occasions his words and phrases, 
but not his tone, have been embodied in the broadcast news. 
The suggestion is that neither of these ways of distribution 
is satisfactory, especially in the Dominions and the United 
States of America, where his every sentence is eagerly 
awaited. One answer to this argument is that Mr Churchill’s 
statements are not addressed to the Dominions or the United 
States, or even specifically to the people of this country. 
They are progress reports for Parliament, and it would be 
well to find out, before the plea for broadcasting is pressed 
further, whether the Prime Minister himself wishes in future 
to address the world instead of simply his fellow Members. 
If he does, then the technical arrangements can be readily 
made. But there is more than tradition in Parliament’s un- 
willingness to be broadcast. Its power in the fight for 
freedom lies in its own liberties, in its control over its own 
procedure and the absence of constraint in its proceedings. 
If Hitler addresses the Reichstag, nothing is altered if 
microphones and loud-speakers carry his speech to loyalists 
and sceptics alike outside. But Parliament is not a rostrum 
and its Members are not painters’ dummies. There prob- 
ably is no convincing case at all against broadcasting 
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speeches from Westminster. But there is certainly no real 
proof that it would be desirable and, in any case, it is for the 
Prime Minister, the Commons and their Speaker to decide. 


* * * 


Shorter Notes 

The air raids have produced some more new war words. 
The modified warning policy has led us to use the noun 
an “alert” in its French sense. Anti-aircraft fire, we are told, 
is known as Flak (from the German Flieger Abwehr Kanone), 
and finding pieces of Flak in the streets may become the 
Londoner’s counterpart to finding white heather and four- 
leaf clover. Similarly, “as the bomb flies”? may replace the 
crow as a measure of the distance from air-raid damage to 
one’s own home. But a quite inexplicable new word is the 
“sireen,” which has widely ousted the siren. Its slight re- 
semblance to Eileen and Doreen suggests that it may have 
arisen from a desire to give the noise a feminine personality. 
In that case surely Mona with her sister Clara — is 
preferable? 





« 


In a recent claim brought by a trade union, the 
National Arbitration Tribunal has laid down the principle 
that, in respect of time lost up to 2 hours on any shift and 
not exceeding 8 hours in any week, compensation is to 
be paid to time workers at the full time rate and at half- 
rate for any additional time. But the worker must, if 
required, make up the time lost up to 2 hours before or 
after the ordinary shift, with a maximum of 8 hours in a 
week, either in the same week or the week immediately fol- 
lowing, provided that this does not infringe the Factories 
Act. Otherwise, he may lose his right to compensation. 

* 

The new rationing regulations, which came into force 
in France this week, provide for only 100 grammes (about 
34 ounces) of fats and 50 grammes of cheese a week. Soap 
is rationed to the extent of 125 grammes (about 4% ounces) 
a month. In Italy there are now four meatless days a week, 
and the wheat content of flour is reduced from 95 per 
cent. to 85 per cent. In both France and Italy there will be 
a shortage of coal; private Italian households are to be 
allowed only 20 per cent. of the quantity bought last winter. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Chinese Government Finance 
(From Our Shanghai Correspondent) 


He Chinese National Government still aim at maintain- 

ing order in their finances, and at carrying on with a 
view to financial reorganisation and consolidation after the 
war. Their regular revenues, of course, dwindle continuously, 
and seem to have fallen below £10 millions annually. China’s 
former chief State revenues—Customs duties, salt gabelle, 
consolidated taxes and opium levies—now yield but little 
to Chungking. Proceeds from tax increases as well as new 
taxes (income, inheritance, war profit taxes and inter-port 
duty) amount to far less than the decline in the revenue 
from pre-war taxation. Recent efforts to enforce these new 
taxes upon Chinese business in the foreign-administered areas 
of Shanghai produced but small results. 

Chungking State expenditure, including all war expendi- 
ture, at present is almost £60 millions annually. This approxi- 
mates the Chinese National Government’s pre-war expendi- 
ture on all China, including the service of the Chinese foreign 
loans. Yet the last Chinese pre-war budget was very nearly 
balanced, while present expenditure more than five times 
surpasses ordinary revenues. Chungking is compelled to 
borrow the money required to cover the deficit of almost 
£50 millions, and is doing so through the issue of new loans 
of two types. 

Most important of current Chungking loan issues are new 
Chinese Government Gold Bonds, which are to be placed 
this calendar year to the extent of £10 millions and United 
States $50 millions. These bonds are to be redeemed within 
25 years and bear 5 per cent. interest, payable every six 


months as from 1942. They are placed with Chinese indivi- 
duals and financial institutions in Free China, Shanghai, and 
among the Chinese overseas, in the United States and 
countries of South-East Asia. Bondholders in China are en- 
titled to interest payment and amortisation in Chinese cur- 
rency at the official Chungking exchange rate, which on 
August 1, 1940, was decreased from 7d. to 44d. so that it rates 
only about a halfpenny above the Shanghai open market rate. 
Foreign bondholders abroad are promised payment in foreign 
currencies. A considerable portion of these Gold Bond 
issues continues to be voluntarily subscribed by Chinese 
citizens of, or residents in, foreign countries. 


Higher Note Issue 


Moreover, the Chinese National Government issue new 
domestic loans in Chinese National currency; subscriptions, 
however, are confined almost exclusively to the Government 
banks and other governmental institutions of Free China. 
The Chinese Government banks finance these subscriptions 
chiefly through increases in the circulation of paper cur- 
rency. Their total note issue during the first half of the 
year increased by another Ch.$1,000 millions to almost 
Ch.$4,000 millions, according to official Chungking state- 
ments, but in large Shanghai circles it is supposed to be in 
the neighbourhood of Ch.$5,000 millions. This sum, in 
terms of sterling, corresponds almost exactly to the pre-war 
note issue in China, which approximated £80 millions. Infla- 
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tion of the note issue has thus kept close pace with the de- 
preciation of currency in China. 

The Chinese National Government still continue the 
service of all their domestic loans, as well as of a few of 
their more recent smaller foreign loans. Payment of salaries 
to officials, of general administrative expenses, and of other 
domestic obligations all over Free China appears to have been 
reasonably well kept up throughout the Sino-Japanese war 
with only occasional delay. The one major financial default 
of China is the discontinuing of the servicing of the big 
older foreign loans secured upon Customs, salt and railway 
revenues, the bulk of which has been collected, for a long 
time, under Japanese auspices. 


August 18th. 


Parish Councils in Eire ? 


[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT } 


CONSIDERABLE public interest has been aroused by the pro- 
posal to form parish councils throughout the country. For 
some years a body calling itself “ The People of the Land ” 
has been organising such councils, but, during the summer, 
the movement has acquired momentum by the formation of 
committees to deal with the emergency that might arise in 
the event of invasion. As is not uncommon in Ireland, the 
two movements have crossed each other’s paths, and already 
orthodoxies and heterodoxies are beginning to develop. From 
the economic standpoint, the chief importance of these local 
organisations, on whatever lines they are formed, lies in the 
possibility of their being the units of agricultural co-opera- 
tion. Everybody admits that Irish agriculture could derive 
great advantages from co-operative organisation, but the 
progress of the co-operative movement in the past has been 
disappointing. Possibly the parish councils will develop into 
co-operative cells, and will thus perform an extremely useful 
economic function. 


Dividing the Land 


The Report of the Land Commission for the year ended 
March 31, 1939, indicates that the process of compulsory 
acquisition of land for division was slowed down. During 
the year 44,971 acres were acquired, compared with 87,288 
acres in the previous year. The area divided was 41,745 acres, 
and the number of allottees 3,374, compared with 60,907 
acres and 4,959 allottees in the previous year. The extreme 
costliness of the schemes of migration from the congested 
districts in the west is illustrated by the figures which are 
given for the provision of 99 holdings in County Meath. 
The result of this scheme was that 2,286 acres of good pasture 
land were broken up into small holdings, and that 660 people 
were provided with new homes. The cost of the transaction 
was £124,696, only a fraction of which will be recovered 
from the annuities paid by the settlers. While it may be ad- 
mitted that the standard of living of the migrants has been 
improved, the cost has been quite disproportionate. The agri- 
cultural productivity of the land has been reduced, and the 
deadweight public debt seriously increased. The whole policy 
of migration is in need of radical revision. 

The Minister for Finance has made an Order prohibiting 
the importation of British and Northern Ireland banknotes 
except directly from Great Britain, Northern Ireland or the 
Isle of Man. The British prohibition of the importation of 
banknotes does not apply to Eire. The existing arrangements 
whereby banknotes travel freely between Eire and Great 
Britain are therefore not interrupted, while the possibility of 
the British order being evaded by importation of notes from 
abroad through Eire is prevented. 

In spite of the greatly increased expenditure on military 
and civil defence. the financial position has not grown worse. 
The following figures show the revenue and expenditure for 
the first five months of the financial year which began on 
April Ist, compared with the same period of last year: — 


Revenue Expenditure Deficit 
£ £ £ 
Serer er ee 11,986,344 13,424,063 1,437,719 
a er 14,082,445 14,236,819 154,374 


The increase in revenue was the result of an increase in 
Customs of £1,400,000 and in income tax of £600,000. The 
balance in the Exchequer on August 31st was £3,292,243, 
compared with £3,622,659 on April Ist. The financial 
Position is, therefore, quite comfortable, and no additional 
borrowing appears to be necessary in the immediate future. 


September 11th 
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Wirtime statistics 
are vital social docu- 
ments, chronicling the 
changes in a people’s 
habits. These particular 
figures show thesudden, 
overwhelming increase 
in the demand for the 
hot drink of 
Cocoa. The 


homely 
reason ? 
Firstly, cocoa has been 
of help to the country 
because in the midst of 
rising prices cocoa ac- 
tually costs Jess than be- 
fore the war. Secondly, 
cocoa ts a food, and the 
public recognize that, 
penny for penny, cocoa 
gives most food value 
and most staying 
power. 


CUPS PER DAY CONSUMED IN BRITAIN 
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showing the remarkable 
increase in cocoa-drinking 
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Divergent Trends in 
America’s Economy 


[FROM OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT] 


SoME of the strikingly diverse trends which prevailed in the 
American economy during the troublous years of the 1930’s 
continues in evidence in a war environment. These trends 
include the mounting productivity of labour; some apparent 
tendency of incomes to lag behind the value of output; pro- 
duction without the customary type of private financing; 
a diminishing proportion of bank deposits accounted for by 
loans; a low level of construction relative to the volume of 
industrial output; the diversion of traffic from the railways; 
diminishing retail trade in relation to income; and a lethargic 
price level. 

The longer trend of these relationships can be seen by 
comparing these factors during periods containing approxi- 
mately similar volumes of production. Such periods were 
the first half of 1929, the first half of 1937 and the first half 
of 1940. The contrast between peace and a war environment 
can be seen by comparing the first half of 1939 with the first 
half of 1940. The following table makes both comparisons. 
The first four columns show the first half of 1937, 1939 and 
1940 in relation to the first half of 1929; the last column 
shows the first half of 1940 in relation to the first half of 
1939. The measurement of industrial production here used 
is the revised Federal Reserve index, which shows a more 
marked uptrend over the last two decades than the unrevised 
index. 

The rising productivity of labour in manufacturing is at 
least partly associated with ability to choose from a large 
number of potential workers, and ability to retain only the 
more efficient workmen, as well as technological improve- 


Letter to 


The Russian Revolution 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1r,—The editorial, “‘ The Last Marxist,” in your issue of 
August 31st provokes comment. 

To begin with, the heading is misleading. Marxism is 
known as an economic and sociological doctrine, Surely, it 
could not be intended to maintain that there are no adherents 
of this doctrine left. If the term “‘ Last Marxist ” was to be 
understood as “professional” or “international revolu- 
tionary,” then it was not used in the acknowledged sense. 

Yet, the main objection is against lack of historical per- 
spective in the description of the Bolsheviks’ advent in 1917. 
It appears from the article that in pre-Soviet Russia there 
was no revolutionary industrial proletariat and no Marxist, 
no Labour movement at all. It is even maintained that 
“industry did not exist.” All this is in contradiction with the 
facts. 

Great masses—millions—of workers, concentrated in big 
industrial combines and enterprises in St. Petersburg, the 
Moscow district, in the South, in the Urals and all over 
Russia, formed the social basis of a revolutionary proletarian 
movement and a political labour organisation. 

After the great strike of 1886 in Central Russia, in which 
tens of thousands of textile workers were involved, there were 
numerous strikes in all the above regions. Because strikes 
were severely punished in Tsarist Russia and usually met 
armed repression, they were, objectively, of a revolutionary 
character. But they were revolutionary subjectively as well, 
because, apart from economic demands, there was always the 
slogan “ Down with autocracy! ” 

In the early ‘nineties of last century, secret social-demo- 
cratic revolutionary “ circles” were formed in most of the 
industrial centres. Gradually, a net of conspiratory social- 
democratic revolutionary organisations was developed and 
spread all over Russia. These “ illegal ” organisations counted 
hundreds of workers in towns and many a thousand in bigger 
cities. As a member admitted to the illegal organisation had 
to be checked and re-checked from the point of view of 
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INDICES OF First Stx MONTHS OF EACH YEAR 
Averages of Monthly Figures not seasonally adjusted) 
1939 = 100 
1929 1937 1939 1940 1940 


Quantities 
Industrial production, volume 100 107 89 104 116 
Factory employment, number 100 102 88 95 108 
Dollars 

Value of industrial production* 100 96 74 = 87 118 
Total income paymentsf ...... 100 89 84 88 105 
PRCHOEY PRFLONS .....00000cccce0s. 100 94 77 87 113 
Domestic non-refunding capital 

SEL, Conlin apbubewedUEseuasde ener es 100 26 £27 12 46 
Totalloans,allbanksJendofJune 100 54 51 53 104t 
Total deposits, excl. interbank, 

all banks end of June ......... 100 99 104 110 105+ 
Total construction ............... 100 48 57 56 97 
Gross railway income ......... 100 68 59 65 111 
Department store sales ......... 100 84 79 81 103 
Wholesale prices ...........00e000 100 91 80 = 81 101 

* Volume of industrial production adjusted by finished goods 
prices. t Including Government payments. ~ March. 


ments, Whether this trend can be maintained, or whether all 
the gains can be held, if production reaches substantially 
higher levels is doubtful. The same question of whether 
trends will be maintained clearly exists with regard to com- 
modity prices, construction and private financing. To a 
degree, of course, the 1929 inter-relationships of these series 
were perhaps abnormal, and the divergence of later years 
may thus be accounted for; but such an explanation hardly 
seems sufficient for the very marked disparities in some in- 
stances. Deficit financing doubtless serves in lieu of private 
financing and, together with the gold inflow, accounts for 
the disparity between loans and deposits, The decline of con- 
struction from 1939 to 1940 resulted from a tapering off of 
the public works programme. 


September 6th. 


the Editor 


revolutionary integrity and moral reliability, it can be said 
that the actual political influence of the organisations upon 
the proletarian masses was far greater than if it were judged 
by the numbers of the members. The organisations and their 
activities were permeated with the spirit of Marxist ideas 
and thoughts as developed by the founders of Russian 
social-democracy in 1883, with George Plechanov at the head 
of them, from the standpoint of specific Russian economic, 
social and political conditions. Towards the end of 
last and the beginning of this century, all these organisa- 
tions were virtually, if not yet nominally, united in a strongly 
centralised political movement under the banner and recog- 
nised title of “The Russian Social-Democratic Working 
Party.”” What is more, this movement was far from being 
isolated socially and politically. On the contrary, it was 
actively supported materially and in many other ways by the 
liberal bourgeoisie. 

The movement culminated in an all-Russian political and 
revolutionary mass strike and in the first Russian revolution 
of October, 1905, which was overcome by the Tsarist 
Government but left behind a constitution and a parliament 
of sorts—the so-called State Douma. After years of reaction 
there came the second revolution in March, 1917, which, 
until the third, the Bolshevist Revolution, was led by the two 
Socialist parties, the “‘ Russian Social-Democratic Working 
Party” (the Mensheviks) and the “ Socialist Revolutionary 
Party ” (predominantly representing the peasantry). 

As can be seen from this, the Bolsheviks, who from 
April, 1917, at Lenin’s suggestion, called themselves Com- 
munists, did not appear in Russia from the clear sky as 
“international revolutionaries imposing a proletarian revo- 
lution on a non-revolutionary proletariat,” but were a pro- 
duct, and rather a domestic one at that, of a very long 
period of historical development. 

As for Trotsky’s revolutionary career, his struggle with 
Stalin and developments in Soviet Russia, it would require 
another letter to put it in its true light. 


Yours, etc., 
M. PANIN. 
London. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


The Trade of the Americas 


HE United States is showing a growing preoccupation 

with the trade of the Latin American countries. The 
elimination of Continental Europe both as a market and as a 
source of supply dams a very large part of the stream of the 
trade of these Republics. It closes the channel through which 
nearly half their exports used to flow; and upon the course 
taken by this diverted trade much more than mere material 
prosperity may depend, as the United States very well 
realises. 

The cessation of imports into Latin America from Euro- 
pean countries leaves open a large and inviting market for 
which competition between exporters of Great Britain, Japan 
and the United States should be keen. That Great Britain 
is awake to this is shown by the extension of the activities 
of the United Kingdom Commercial Corporation to Latin 
America and by the dispatch of a mission under Lord 
Willingdon to promote our trade with the republics. Before 
the war about 19 per cent. of United States exports went to 
Latin America. Motor cars, machinery, iron and steel pro- 
ducts, chemicals and textiles were all exported to these 
countries in large quantities, and the Department of Com- 
merce gives every evidence of being keenly alive to the 
possibilities of| increasing these sales now. The table below 
shows the exports of United States merchandise during the 
first six months of the war compared with the corresponding 
periods of the two preceding years : — 


DISTRIBUTION OF UNITED STATES EXPORTS 
Millions of dollars 


Per cent. distribution 


Six Months ended February 








1938 1939 1940 1938 1939 1940 
Europe... situates 838-6 649-3 825°1 46°6 | 44:5 42:3 
United Kingdom . = 363°4 273-7 316°3 20-2 18-7 16-2 
U.S.S.R. . . ‘a 26°6 25°6 2:8 | 1:5 1:8 | 2:2 
Northern N, America... 230°7 193-4 283°6 12:8 13:2 14°5 
Southern N. America... 157°8 128°8 177°3 8-8 8:8 9-1 
South America ......... 1752 136°5 215:°0 9-7 9-3 11:0 
BES 4 cavvnsdectsvtoncvers 268 °5 254:°3 338:°0 14:9 | 17:4 17:3 
GN os neciccsccecces 50:4 40:3 48°6 2°8 2'8 2°5 
MGPICN ..vcescece. on 77:0 57-7 61:6 43 4:0 32 

Total 1,.798:3 1,460:3 1,949-3 | 100 100 100 


American exports to Europe rose in the first six months of 
the war, since the almost complete cessation of exports to 
Germany and the countries she had already occupied was 
offset by a very great increase in French imports, and a con- 
siderable increase in the imports of countries which at that 
time still hoped to maintain neutrality. But the exports of the 
United States to other American countries were already in- 
creasing. There was a substantial rise in her exports to 
Canada and an increase of similar magnitude in exports to 
South America. The latter covered an extremely wide range 
of products, including iron and steel, chemicals, motor cars, 
machinery, coal, food and textiles. 

The United States Department of Commerce has pub- 
lished from time to time in its “Commerce Reports ” 
articles analysing the market in Latin America for certain 
of the more important exports of the United States. In one 
of these dealing with machinery, it is pointed out that in 
1939 the United States sent 22 per cent. of her exports of 
industrial machinery to Latin America. Twelve of these 
countries each took over $1,000,000 worth and the total was 
$64.6 millions. An inviting market has been left open by the 
cessation of exports from Germany, who in 1938 sent $35 
millions of industrial equipment to Latin America. In the 
first six months of the war the United States’ shipments of 
all kinds of machinery to this area were $114} millions, com- 
pared with just under $90 millions in the corresponding 
period of 1938-39. Similarly, nearly half the Latin American 
imports of $90-$100 millions of chemicals had until very 
recent years been coming from the United States, with in- 


creasingly severe competition from Germany, and substan- 
tial competition also from Great Britain and France. The 
war has mofe than brought this trade back to the United 
States and in the first six months they exported $274 millions 
of chemicals to Latin America. 

2 he possibility of supplying the Latin American republics 
with the goods they formerly obtained from Europe is, how- 
ever, limited for the United States as it is for her rivals 
by the amount of foreign exchange those republics can com- 
mand. If they are to buy increasingly from the United States 
they must be helped to acquire dollars, and the most direct 
and certain way of helping them to do this is for the United 
States to buy from them. To this is added the fact that 
the Latin American countries are more important to the 
United States as suppliers than as customers. Whereas about 
19 per cent. of United States exports have of recent years 
been going to this group of countries, some 24 per cent. of 
her imports have come from the same area. About half her 
imports of foodstuffs come from Latin America and about 
19 per cent. of her imports of raw materials. 

Thus on purely economic grounds the American Govern- 
ment has good reasons for wishing to maintain the pros- 
perity of the Latin American countries. It is now awaken- 
ing to the fact that the political motive is even. more 
urgent. If Britain were to fall under Nazi occupation, 
nothing but distance would protect her from the menace 
of Hitlerism. If Germany could once secure an adequate air 
base in the Western Hemisphere, the splendid isolation of the 
United States would be a thing of the past; and the best 
weapon in Hitler’s hands for the purpose of penetration 
into Latin America would be economic distress resulting 
from the inability to dispose of exportable surpluses of 
primary products. The principle that the only way for a 
belligerent country to avoid the disagreeable political con- 
sequences of her acts of economic warfare may be to under- 
write other people’s losses has already been accepted by the 
British Government, We have done it with Egyptian cotton, 
and with Australian, New Zealand and South African wool. 
It is to be hoped that we shall be able to do it to some extent 
with the main export products of Latin America, but it is 
manifestly beyond our means to do nearly enough. This is 
fully realised by the United States, which has recognised 
that its defence problem involves both securing that as 
great as possible a proportion of its imports comes from 
the Western Hemisphere and the disposal of the exportable 
surpluses of its Latin American neighbours. 

Washington is aware that to achieve this object a com- 
prehensive programme is necessary, but its formulation is 
by no means easy. The variety of climate on the continent 
of Central and South America makes the group as a whole 
to a great extent competitive with the United States. Thus, 
many of the Latin American republics’ most important ex- 
ports are unacceptable to the United States, because she is 
herself self-sufficient or an exporter of those commodities. 
Whereas she takes a large proportion of Latin American 
exports of coffee, sugar, bananas, oils and oilseeds, hides, 
cocoa, nitrates and certain metals, she takes very little of 
their meat, wool, cotton, copper and tin, and no maize or 
wheat. In many cases, where the United States’ imports from 
these countries are large, they represent almost her entire 
imports, so that no rapid increase in her purchases from 
them is practicable. The following table illustrates this :— 


LATIN AMERICAN SHARE OF U.S. IMpPoRTS IN 1939 


Commodity Per cent. from Latin America 
CIID. occvdccavceucdiics 98 
I © cccnccdccevcetuse’ 96 
I? Sccccagdeastect 99 
Cocoa beans ......... 46 
Canned beef ......... 100 


It is evident, therefore, that United States intervention, 
to be effective, must be exercised along two lines: first, a 
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long-term policy of fostering the production in Latin 
America of commodities for which the United States can 
guarantee a market, especially those raw materials of which 
she needs to ensure her own supplies for war purposes. 
Among these are antimony, chromium, coconut shell char, 
manganese, mercury, mica, nickel, quartz crystal and tin. 
In time rubber, quebracho and quinine could be added to 
these, but they yield much slower returns. Secondly, and 
this is the more urgent, a market must be guaranteed for 
Brazilian cotton and Argentine wheat and maize. It has 
been suggested in Washington that an inter-American 
cartel, financed in the United States, might be formed to 
buy up the entire Brazilian cotton crop and Argentine’s 
export surpluses of wheat and maize. These would then be 
offered, first, to buyers in the Western Hemisphere, and 
when that demand was met, the remainder would be sold to 
the outside world. 

Some such measure as this is imperatively called for, if 





Tin Shares and 


HOSE about to invest in tin mining companies should 
be warned in advance that they need stout nerves if 
they are not to be disturbed by the violent fluctuations to 
which the value of their properties is likely to be exposed. 
The reason for this lack of stability is possibly to be found 
in the fact that annual world consumption of tin during 
the past decade has varied by over 30 per cent. about the 
mean figure. This has occurred during a period marked by 
a restriction scheme whose avowed purpose is to stabilise 
the price of the commodity by adjusting supply to demand. 
The degree of success achieved may be gauged by the fact 
that fluctuations in the average annual price of the metal 
have been rather larger than those in world consumption. 
This applies, however, only to sterling prices. In terms of 
gold, the restriction scheme has come much nearer success, 
tor the percentage variation is only about half as great, or 
some 17 per cent. It need hardly be said that the range of 
daily prices was much larger than that of the averages. It 
was in the order of 50 per cent., and although neither figure 
is a measure of the disturbance to the consumer, nor to min- 
ing profits, they give some indication of one factor in the 
situation. The variation in consumption is not essentially 
different from that in output, and, as a decline in production 
may normally be expected to raise costs per unit of output, 
it is not surprising to find that share quotations have moved 
extremely widely. Over the past decade, 1930-39, a bunch of 
companies operating in Malaya showed, in the aggregate, 
minimum prices only a trifle more than one-sixth of the 
maximum. Obviously, there are chances of large capital 
profits—and losses—and it is only natural that a very high 
return is expected. At the present time, shares are being 
recommended by dealers of standing and experience which 
look like giving immediate yields of anything up to 20 per 
cent. The task of the investor is to assess whether this figure 
can be achieved and how far it can be maintained. 
The short-run consideration that justifies optimism is the 
fact that the United States intends to accumulate a substan- 
tial wartime reserve of tin and the probability that, either 
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the major republics of South America are to be persuaded to 
turn a deaf ear to Nazi threats and cajolings alike. There 
has been a decrease lately in anti-Nazi feeling in Argentina, 
Brazil and Uruguay, and it is well known that the Fifth 
Column is active in these countries. The way to cut the 
ground from under its feet is to remove the economic 
grievance which the Nazis represent as being due to British 
action, and to convince these countries that close economic 
alliance with the United States will give them more than 
Germany can ever offer. At the same time, recollections of 
the fiasco of the Federal Farm Board will probably keep the 
United States alive to the danger that the proposal might 
develop into a colossal price-maintenance scheme. In order 
to eliminate this danger, any arrangement for the buying-up 
of surpluses would have to be linked with an effective control 
of production, and would therefore be dependent for its 
success upon very active co-operation from the Latin- 
American countries. 
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War Demand 


Government will see that stocks in this country are restored 
to a level which leaves a margin of safety against a possible 
and temporary restriction of space available for shipping 
the metal. This is held to warrant exports at the rate of 
130 per cent. of quotas unt'! the middle of next year, a 
figure which means that, outside Malaya, and for most 
mines within that area, anything produced may be sold. It 
is, of course, open to the International Tin Committee to 
alter this percentage at any time, but the market seems 
contident that no change will be made until well into next 
year. The figures so far available do not suggest that the 
companies are straining their resources of plant and labour 
to increase output, and the inference is that costs will not 
rise appreciably on this account, even if they do not fall, as 
they well may, in those cases where higher production is 
sought by transfer to richer ground. Costs will, however, 
certainly have been increased by the general rise in prices 
that has affected all commodities for which there is an 
international market. All these factors will be taken into 
account by the management of individual companies, and 
it is their reaction in the direction of their mining policy 
which makes the assessment of tin mining profits for any 
company in any one year a difficult matter. Over a period 
of years it is, however, fluctuation in demand which 
is the most disturbing factor. Whether this could not be 
reduced by freeing production it is idle to speculate, for re- 
striction has created interests which it will be difficult to 
dislodge. 

The immediate outlook, then, is determined by the accu- 
mulation of special stocks by the United States and possibly 
by this country. It seems highly probable that the latter will 
call for official action, and if it does it is very difficult to 
believe that there will be any long delay in taking it. The 
more immediate consideration of the authorities appears, 
however, to be to obtain as much dollar exchange as possible, 
and to force up the London price to a parity with that 
ruling in New York so that shipment of ore to this country 
shall be encouraged. It is with this object in view that the 





itself or through the machinery of the market, our own (Continued on page 404) 
Ts o eee 
| Earned for Ordinary | Ordinary Shares 
Company (and Denomination Year Ore Cost* Total es = 
of Share Ends Won per ton Income | | Dividend | 
Amount Per Cent. Price Yield 
Consolidated Tin Mines Guam (5/- Tons £ f £ Per Cent Per Cent. 
ET -nsdnhepstoosinne pipGkneibebsencbeesiinaondscs 15 months 1,326 111) 208,131 53,268 7:1 | 
BD scnpecnsdarenesesece \ Years to 969 123 180,207 54,223 6:9 5 4/4 11:4 
Re f Sept. 30 1,087 1163 177,603 25,974 8-1 10 
Bisichi Tin Oto 10,-) ; ; 
Se sep ; 41714 55 34,609 15,951 4:7 5 
1938 .. Dec. 31< 247 55 14,752 Dr. 1,685 Nil Nil 5/- 20:0 
1939 .. \ 407 47 46,051 27,277 9:3 10 
Kamunting Tin (5/- = 
i toate d ddbapbsiaebensedsebeboosesabosetosenes . 2,544 344,720 137,684 2i°5 22 
| ae salamengaliing # June 30 2,746 324,288 91,654 18°9 16 73 34 
DE 6. ica eendnaensieeliobnaunnesensvecstes 1,691 167,815 6,814 1:6 5 
Southern Kinta Consol 
= sihinebhodbas . ‘ nes 3,737 37 269,926 180,993 27:9 25 
teen ta haitecintsamiaele lecuieemnens iapeeseeh Mar. 31< 2,957 54 85,901 67,908 10:0 104 10 12-5 
SE Lnsbdbesucttbsnsiosoner , 3,945 45 281,358 167,764 27:0 25 
Pahang Consolidated (5/- | 
St ie sinkiniheeesscsakhune ; 2,793 83 455,656 175,082 46-7 50 
i a a cartons >July 31 3,118 79 361,782 85,886 24:0 20 13.9 3. & 
EE icncsadnivatanscennees teccetansncéerepsetoes J 1,541 sans 252,010 46,165 12:8 10 
*  Ajl-in ” cost except for Bisichi, where * ‘ free on rail.’ +t Final dividend paid on increased capital. 
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In Germany the targets ineluded the 
docks at Kiel and Wilheimshafen, the transformer 
station at Kelsterback, near Frankfurt, the 
Messerschmitt factory at Augsburg, oil tanks 
and supply depots at Mannheim, and secret 
aerodromes...iIn Italy the Fiat works at Turin 


and the Marelli Magneto factory at Sesto San 
Giovanni were again attacked...In enemy- 
occupied France oil tanks in the Gironde Estuary 
near Bordeaux, at Pauillac, near Brest and at 
Cherbourg were bombed. 


AIR MINISTRY COMMUNIQUE 





Your money will help to intensify these onslaughts upon the enemy’s 
strongholds. Through National War Bonds private individuals, directors 


of business concerns, executors and trustees, can help to crush the Nazis. 


Buy NATIONAL WAR BONDS 


23% (1945-47) @ full Trustee Security— Price of issue £100 per cent. 
* Prospectus and application forms obtainable from Banks or Stockbrokers. 


Issued by The National Savings Committee, London 
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(Continued from page 402) 

authorities have this week decided to grant export licences, 
as from November Ist, more freely than in the past. This 
development has served to consolidate the precedent recovery 
in the London price of the metal, which, at some £254 per 
ton for standard cash, is over £14 above the recent minimum. 
A year ago it was calculated that even with tin at £200—it 
was then around £230 —all but the very highest cost mines 
were fully remunerative. The rise in costs can scarcely have 
been as great as 25 per cent., and there has been a material 
expansion in the output permitted. In these circumstances, 
the prospects are for a higher standard of earnings than has 
been achieved since 1937. This date is an important one, for, 
even if the existing rate of 100 per cent. E.P.T. remains 
unchanged for mining companies, almost all have a sub- 
stantial margin before they reach the earnings of the base 
period. Thus, any decision to reduce the rate of E.P.T. for 
companies with wasting assets below 100 per cent. is more 
likely to influence their final break-up value than current 
yields. It is not the less important on that account, and the 
Malayan Chamber of Mines has presented to the Chancellor 
a well argued statement of the case for favourable treat- 
ment. This is based on the double grounds of the special 
rights of concerns working wasting assets and the restriction 
imposed on tin mining companies—and particularly those 
working in Malaya—by the international control, It had long 
been the fact that the Malayan quotas were out of touch 
with potential output. Even in 1937, when the average inter- 
national release was 1074 per cent. of the quota, the domestic 
release permitted to Malayan mines was only 77.7 per cent. 
The corresponding figures for the two preceding years were 
42.35 for 1935 and 67 for 1936. As E.P.T. is at present 
conceived, the whole revenue from the sale of tin in excess 
of the most favourable combination of these figures, appar- 
ently some 72 per cent., would go to the Treasury, and an 
appreciable proportion of the shareholders’ capital would 
thus be transferred, quite apart from a curtailment of his 
actual profits. 

It is not to be supposed that the owner of tin mines is 
entitled to escape completely the effects of capital consump- 
tion, which is inevitable if the fullest national effort is to 
be directed to war aims. He is, however, entitled to 
something rather better than this, and the argument applies 
with equal force to the smaller margin which will exist in 
the case of tin producers in other countries. It is, however, 
at present far from certain that the Chancellor is prepared 
to go more than a very short distance on the path opened 
up by this argument, and shareholders would be well ad- 
vised not to base any large hopes on the expectation of a 
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marked relaxation of E.P.T. in their favour. So far the 
official view appears to be that relaxation is only permissible 
when the actual profits earned in the base period were so 
low as to call for a compassionate allowance, such as is 
granted to other industries. Only when that condition is 
satisfied does the question of special consideration for wasting 
assets arise, and only then to the extent that it 1s above the 
average for industry as a whole. This last is a conception 
which is likely to keep those concerned in its evaluation 
occupied for some time, with a consequent delay in relief 
to those it is intended to benefit. Caution suggests that the 
prospects under this head are not worth more than a very 
few pence in the price of the 5s. share. 

While this problem is, legitimately, occupying the atten- 
tion of those concerned with tin shares, the more important 
question, on all but the shortest view, is what is to happen 
when the strategic stocks of this country and the United 
States have been accumulated and the industry has to work 
for current requirements only. Prior to the invasion of the 
Low Countries, at a time when the collapse of France was 
not thought of, there were many who considered that an 
export of 80 per cent. of the quota was not too low, and 
who looked for something not very much above that as an 
average for the near future. Now, virtually the whole of 
Europe is closed, and many other countries have suffered 
a fall in prosperity which it will tax the resources and 
ingenuity of the United States and the British Empire to 
counteract. In the decade 1930-39, the United States 
accounted for rather over 42 per cent. of apparent world 
consumption and this country about one-third as much. 
The rest of Europe, excluding the U.S.S.R., absorbed about 
50 per cent. more than this country, and Russia was rapidly 
coming up to our figure of consumption. In these circum- 
stances, is absorption likely to be much in excess of the 
figure of 150,000 tons, reached in 1938, which is only 75 per 
cent. of the standard quota? If output falls back to this 
figure, or something like it, will it be possible to maintain 
prices? The answer to both questions is probably to be 
found in the United States. Anything like a war boom there, 
and there are signs of it already, would have a decisive 
effect on the demand for the metal and also upon its price, 
since in terms of dollars it is by no means abnormally high. 
Such a development would probably mean something appre- 
ciably over 80 per cent. of production quotas, which, with 
current costs and anything like the present price for the 
metal, would justify most current share prices. It must, 
however, remain the fact that, unless the demand for tin 
becomes more stable, tin shares will always be a_ very 
speculative investment. 


Finance and Banking 


“*Free’’ Sterling at a Premium 


One of the curiosities of the exchange market in recent 
days has been the strengthening of the “ free” sterling rate 
in New York to a premium over the official quotation. As 
against the official range of 4.024 to 4.034, the “ free” rate 
has been quoted at 4.04 for the greater part of this week. 
This phenomenon arises from the fact that the authorities, 
in their interpretation of the regulations, have hitherto re- 
fused to sanction the transfer of sterling from a registered to 
a “free” account opened for a United States resident. This 
means that a sterling debt arising from a pre-July 18th 
transaction for which cover had not been arranged on that 
date (when the new mechanism of registered accounts came 
into operation) cannot be discharged by buying sterling from 
the authorities at the official rate. It can only be covered by 
finding a seller of “free” sterling. The supply of such 
sterling in United States hands is dwindling rapidly. On the 
other hand, it looks as though the short position in “ free” 
sterling at the moment when the new arrangements came 
into force was rather larger than had generally been estimated. 
It is not surprising that this should have been so. In addi- 
tion to some outright speculative positions, which were of 
course quickly covered, there were many commercial trans- 
actions involving an ultimate purchase of sterling in which 
the exchange operation had been delayed in the expectation 
that nothing would be lost and much might be gained by 
waiting. It is these semi-speculative operators which are now 
finding difficulties; the sterling must be covered, and in a 
very narrow market the price has moved rapidly against 
them. There is nothing at present to prevent the “free” 
sterling rate from rising considerably above the official quota- 
tion, though it may be assumed that if the disparity became 


abnormal the authorities would make some arrangement for 
satisfying the demand for “ free” sterling. By doing so they 
would gain dollars and one must suppose that the Treasury 
has not exhausted its needs for this currency. It is under- 
standable that the foreigner who had allowed himself to be 
short of sterling should be made to pay for his mistake. But 
there is no reason why this retribution should reward another 
foreigner who was wise enough to be long of sterling on 
July 18th. The Exchange Equalisation Account would be a 
far more deserving recipient of the fine, and of the dollars 
which the operation would bring in. 


“ 


* * * 


End-of-Year Bills 


The Treasury bills to be taken up next week will include 
the December 31st maturities, but this fact is unlikely to 
influence the tender in any way, except perhaps in swelling 
the volume of applications. The Treasury bill rate has now 
settled down firmly at the rate represented by an application 
price of £99 14s. 10d. per cent., and it will need more than 
the incidence of the end-of-year maturity to disturb this 
figure. Paper other than Treasury bills does not, however, 
appear to be so completely dominated by the tradition of 
this price, and the £750,000 of Glasgow Corporation bills 
which the tenderers had the option to take for repayment 
on December 31st went at the very fine rate of 1 per cent. 
The banks have again been well supplied with funds this 
week, despite the call of £30,000,000 made on them by way 
of Treasury deposits, The Bank return shows that 
£10,010,000 of the Government’s receipts was used to repay 
Ways and Means advances from the Bank. The shock of the 
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consequent encroachment on the credit basis has been taken 
entirely by bankers’ deposits, which are £12,813,000 down 
on the week. Even so, however, they are still at the com- 
paratively high level of £115,979,000. Public deposits 
have risen by £2,648,000 over the week, but their latest total 
of £13,526,000 is still low enough to suggest further imme- 
diate recourse to borrowing on Treasury deposits. There is 
still little indication of a substantial return of Bank notes 
from foreign hoards, the past week’s reflux amounting to 
£1,246,000, bringing the net return since the re-import ban 
was announced to little more than £5,000,000. Transport 
delays are partly responsible, while it must not be forgotten 
that the trend in the domestic demand for currency 
is still upward and will tend to absorb the notes returning 
from abroad. 


* . . 
Forward Buying of Bills 


An aspect of discount market operations which has 
acquired exceptional importance during the past few weeks 
is the forward selling of Treasury bills to the clearing banks. 
For some years past there had been a tacit agreement among 
banks not to buy bills for forward delivery. The agreement 
dated from the time when the banks undertook their self- 
imposed abstinence from direct tendering for Treasury bills 
and from purchases of full-dated or “ hot” Treasury bills 
from the market. The intention of the latter ban was to 
discourage speculative tendering for bills by firms on the 
fringe of the discount market who were at the time in the 
habit of “ stagging ” the weekly issue, relying on their ability 
to sell the bills to the banks at a small profit before they 
actually had to take them up. With the banks’ ban on pur- 
chases of “ hot” bills, there naturally went a corresponding 
ban on forward purchases of the “ tepid ” bills. In the course 
of 1939, however, the undertaking not to buy bills forward 
tell somewhat in abeyance on the part of certain of the 
clearing banks. The inordinate scarcity of bills which de- 
veloped in the spring of 1939 led to a competition for bills 
too keen to be altogether restrained by a voluntary ban which 
had at the time lost much of its raison d’étre, since discount 
rates had fallen to a level at which the “ punter” was no 
longer attracted. It is only during the past few weeks, how- 
ever, that the ban has fallen into virtually complete neglect. 
The reason for this is neither an increased keenness in the 
demand for bills by the banks nor a clearer realisation of the 
fact that the justification for the ban has disappeared. It is 
to be found solely in the convenience both of the market 
and of the banks in the present conditions of emergency. 
Owing to the inevitable restriction in effective banking hours, 
it suits houses in the market to know in advance how many 
bills they have sold on cach day of the week and where they 
have to be delivered. In these days the sale and delivery of 
securities—including bills—is a somewhat more laborious 
process than it was formerly, because all securities are in- 
scribed as a precaution against the disorganisation that might 
result from the destruction of bearer securities through air 
raid damage. Even Treasury bills are now made payable to 
the original tenderer and must therefore be endorsed on 
resale. 


* * * 


Simplifying Procedure 


In order to simplify matters even further, houses in the 
discount market tend to concentrate their sales of bills on 
any particular day to one or two banks. This procedure is, 
of course, made possible by the almost exclusive concern of 
the market with Treasury bills. Now that more than nine- 
tenths of the supply of bills is represented by Government 
paper and the market knows each Friday exactly how many 
bills it will be taking up on each day of the following week, 
the whole of the ensuing week’s programme of sales could 
be arranged in a few minutes on Friday afternoon. On the 
buyers’ side the same argument of convenience applies. The 
cash basis on which the banks are now working and the 
volume of other liquid assets they command are so ample 
that the banks can have little hesitation in committing them- 
Selves to forward purchases of bills without having an exact 
knowledge of their cash position on the day for which the 
purchases have been made. It should be stressed that the 
functioning of the discount market has not been simplified 
to the point of arranging each Friday, on the basis of the 
week’s allotment of Treasury bills, where and how many 
Treasury bills are to be sold over the ensuing.week. But we 
are moving in that direction, and it is a movement which 
has about it more than a faint trace of the reductio ad 
absurdum. Unless the discount market takes great care it 
will simplify itself out of existence. 
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Banks in Air Raids 


The banks have now settled their doubts on the ques- 
tion whether or not to keep their doors open for the trans- 
action of business during the period of an air-raid warn- 
ing. By a decision of the Committee of London Clearing 
Bankers, banking offices will remain open during warn- 
ing periods within the advertised banking hours “ for the 
transaction of urgent business.” The adjective “ urgent” 
in this context must obviously receive the most elastic 
interpretation. Business, which may seem utterly trivial when 
bombs are falling, will no doubt be transacted in the quieter 
intervals of “ alert.” The previous attitude of the banks to- 
wards the siren warnings has perhaps been unfairly dubbed 
as savouring of excessive timidity. It must not be forgotten 
that one of the essential requisites of a bank in discharging 
its functions is the possession of its records showing the cur- 
rent position of its customers’ current, deposit and securities 
accounts. Admittedly, ingenious precautions have been taken 
to safeguard these records by duplicating them and placing 
the originals and the copies safe distances apart. But dupli- 
cates of the day’s business cannot be in existence at the 
moment of a warning. This fact largely explains the rapidity 
with which banks have closed their doors on the sounding 
of the siren while the staff take to the shelters with the 
precious records. That descent of the records will still have 
to take place. Recent experience has shown all too clearly 
how completely the records of a small branch office can be 
annihilated as a result of air bombing. The safeguarding of 
the current records must, therefore, still take precedence over 
other concerns of bank staffs, but the understandable and nec- 
essary precaution will no longer be allowed to interrupt bank- 
ing services to the public during air raids. Most banking 
offices, moreover, have made emergency arrangements for 
carrying on the routine work of the bank in the shelters. 
From now on air-raid warnings should cause very little 
slackening in the tempo of banking business. 


* * * 


Argentine Credit for the United Kingdom 


According to reports from Buenos Aires, good progress 
is being made in the negotiations for securing credit facilities 
for the United Kingdom in the Argentine. The need for such 
an arrangement is self-evident. For the duration of the war 
we must expect the balance of payments between the Argen- 
tine and the sterling area to be strongly in favour of the 
former. The payments between the two are now regulated 
by an agreement which operates on the basis of Special 
Sterling Accounts. It is more than probable that under exist- 
ing circumstances there is a persistent tendency for sterling 
to accumulate in such accounts opened here on behalf of the 
Argentine. There are no doubt unpublished clauses in the 
Anglo-Argentine agreement providing for the conversion of 
such clearing balances into gold after they reach a certain 
point. But if the accumulation of such balances can be taken 
care of by the grant of credit facilities, both our interests and 
those of the Argentine should be served. To begin with, it 
would eke out our gold for making purchases from the United 
States, which continues to insist upon cash. From the point 
of view of the Argentine, such an agreement would no doubt 
help to expand our imports of foodstuffs and other materials 
from that country and thus alleviate the glut to which the 
hostilities in Europe have given rise. The amount of the 
credit now under discussion is reported to be 500,000,000 
pesos, equivalent at current rates to about £30,000,000. There 
is, of course, ample security for such a credit in our long- 
term investments in Argentina, which may be estimated at 
about ten times that figure. A precedent for this operation 
was created in the last war, an agreement being concluded in 
January, 1918, for a credit of £40,000,000 from the Argentine 
to Great Britain and France. It was used in the main to 
finance the purchase of cereals and was gradually repaid by 
offsetting against it the accruing payments of interest and 
amortisation on Argentine loans held in the Allied countries. 


A REASONABLE PRECAUTION 
is for every responsible citizen to protect 
his dependants by securing Life Assur- 
ance now. Obtain advice on a suitable 


Policy from the 
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Investment 


The Investor Carries On 


Although for the man on the spot it is difficult to detect 
much change in the intensity of the attacks on London, the 
country as a whole is becoming accustomed to them and, 
as a result, there has been some recovery in the volume of 
business. It is still pitifully small, but the fact that on a 
day when the Exchange was closed for well over half the 
session over 1,000 bargains were marked, is an indication 
that conditions are improving. Apart from the greater 
willingness of the investor to operate, the credit for this 
improvement must go to the individual firm on the Stock 
Exchange and to those who have been responsible for secur- 
ing an acceleration of the postal and telegraph services. It is 
a matter of regret that the Committee of the Stock Ex- 
change has remained silent, and the charitable explanation 
that they are engaged upon lengthy and delicate negotiations 
for an alternative trading space finds few supporters. In 
these circumstances, it is a real tribute to the morale of the 
investor, and to the force of accumulating savings, that the 
trend of prices has been consistently upward. It is also 
evidence of public confidence in the present administration 
that the Funds have given a lead throughout. The usual ex- 
perience has been a daily rise of about the normal jobber’s 
“turn” with a distinctly better rise following on Mr J. M. 
Keynes’ broadcast in which, inter alia, he appeared anxious 
to lay the spectre of inflation he had been so largely instru- 
mental in raising. The fillip provided by Mr Keynes appears 
to have been exhausted within twenty-four hours, but it is 
symptomatic that Lord Stamp’s statement, that inflation was 
only just round the corner, failed to arrest the rise. It must 
not, however, be supposed that Government securities were 
the only section to benefit from the modest increase in busi- 
ness, for a considerable number of industrial equities have 
advanced and the list is no longer restricted to shares which 
are likely to benefit directly from the repair of air-raid 
damage. 


* * * 


High Level for War Loan 


It is a matter for satisfaction that, in the course of the 
week’s rise, 34 per cent. War Loan touched the level of 
10112, the best quoted since the Munich crisis. This stock 
is the leader of the market, not only on account of its huge 
amount, but because it is of the type which appeals to 
that large section of the public which seeks first of all current 
yield and thinks little of possible capital depreciation. The 
buying of the past fortnight has included a good proportion 
of investment demand from the general public, but a rise 
in War Loan must be followed by an adjustment of all other 
quotations. It is perhaps too early yet to talk of a new basis 
for the Funds. It is only in the past few days that the large 
mass of corporation issues have begun to thaw out, and 
while they appeal to a rather special type of investor, it 
would seem to be inevitable that a further marked advance 
in the Funds must wait upon a fall in yields on such second- 
line investments as these. It is to be noted that some of the 
Dominion stocks are already virtually unobtainable except 
at what are considered fancy prices. It begins to look as 
though the time when a new issue of Government stock on 
terms acceptable to the Treasury might be possible to supple 
ment, if not to replace, 24 per cent. War Bonds, which are 
proving less and less popular. With a general rise in quota- 
tions they would, however, presumably come into their own 
with the larger houses, and an increase in the week’s sale 
may reflect the beginnings of such a movement. 


* * * 


Restricted Securities Release 


After a period of more than three months, during which 
it has been impossible to effect a sale in any circumstances, 
holders of the securities which the Government forcibly 
shipped to Canada are to be allowed to effect sales abroad on 
and after October Ist. Sales will be subject to permission, 
which must be obtained from the Bank of England; but it is 
understood that. provided the security has been located at the 


United Kingdom Security Deposit at Montreal, there will be 
no undue delay in granting permits. This is a step in the 
right direction; but the principal market for many of these 
securities is in London, and all that the Treasury has to 
say on this point is that a method of resuming dealings be- 
tween residents is in course of preparation; this after more 
than three months of delays. As has already been explained, 
these securities should, and in most cases have been, regis- 
tered at the Bank of England. No formality need at any time 
have stood in the way of the issue of deposit receipts against 
these registrations, which were themselves evidence that the 
securities existed and were held in the names mentioned. 
That the issue of such receipts was withheld has caused great 
inconvenience to stockholders, who have throughout been 
treated with a complete lack of consideration, as though they 
had done the country a dis-service by investing overseas, 
whereas the reverse is the case. It is to be hoped that a term 
is quickly to be put to this imposition. That, however, fails 
to exhaust the duties which rest upon the authorities. What 
is now the position of holders of these securities who had not 
confided them to the safe keeping of their bankers and who 
still retain them? Presumably they will now be allowed to 
sell them to other residents, but there is no confirmation, 
Official or other, of this view, and the fact that the recom- 
mencement of dealings is still a matter for planning suggests 
that there may still be substantial delays before holders can 
realise to advantage. 


* - 
Jugoslavia Maintains Payment 


It is gratifying that, despite the announcement of the 
Jugoslay Government to the Council of Foreign Bond- 
holders in October last that the service on State guaranteed 
loans, with the exception of Funding Loans, would be sus- 
pended, the Government now announces the payment of 45 
per cent. of the nominal value of coupons for the year 
ending October 13, 1940, on the Montenegro 5 per cent. 
Government Loan and the Serbian 4 per cent. Unified 
Bonds. This offer, acceptance of which admits full discharge 
of the debt, continues the agreement of December, 1937, by 
which 45 per cent. of the service on the loans in question 
was accepted in full satisfaction for 1938 and 1939. The 
sums involved are not large. The amount outstanding of 
the Montenegrin Loans was only £142,960 in November, 
1939, and the original issue of the Serbian Unified Bonds 
in 1897 totalled only £1,000,000. The significance of the 
offer, which the Council of Foreign Bondholders strongly 
recommends for acceptance, is the fact that neither the 
economic nor the political strangehold, which the Axis 
powers are striving to complete in south-eastern Europe, 
has succeeded in prohibiting the sterling payment. 


* * * 


The Great Boulder Transfer 


While shareholders of the Commonwealth Mining group 
of companies are hopefully awaiting further information as 
to the results of the Board of Trade inspection, there have 
been important developments in the case of Great Boulder 
Proprietary. The scheme for the transfer of the company’s 
domicile to Australia, to avoid dual taxation, has been 
directly challenged by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. De- 
spite this, Mr C. de Bernales has proceeded with the scheme 
and carried it by a substantial majority. He now proposes to 
continue with the liquidation of the company and to consult 
with Sir Kingsley Wood prior to the actual sale to the 
Australian company. He would have had a stronger case if, 
having won on a show of hands, he had demanded a poll and 
had been able to prove that a majority of independent share- 
holders were in favour of the transfer. It may well be that 
they are, for—if his accountants are not in error—Austra- 
lian domicile means a fair return and the status quo little or 
nothing in the way of dividends. 


* 
It cannot be to the advantage either of the country or of 


the Exchequer to raise taxation to a point at which it is 
more advantageous to the shareholders of such a company to 
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close down than to continue operating, and it is an open ques- 
tion how near that point it is desirable to go. Apart from the 
burning question of E.P.T. on wasting assets, there is a great 
deal that needs doing with regard to dual taxation. If, how- 
ever, the Government decides to impose taxation which is 
felt to be penal, it should enforce its decision by legal sanc- 
tion rather than depend on persuasion to prevent evasion of 
the tax. Mr de Bernales can scarcely be blamed for trying 
to get the best bargain for his shareholders, but there are 
other points which are raised by the closing down of the 
London company. A summary of Sir William McLintock’s 
report on the company, as Board of Trade inspector, revealed 
that what really mattered was the conduct of the associated 
companies. Shareholders are entitled to receive an explana- 
tion from the board after these reports have been presented. 
If the scheme goes through, this duty will not be fulfilled. On 
this point, and on the very generous compensation for loss 
of office, which the board has secured, it is impossible to 
expect the support of public opinion. On the larger issue it 
is to be hoped that Sir Kingsley Wood will not hesitate 
to obtain the necessary powers. 


* * * 


Colliery Earnings 


Recent colliery results show that rising taxation has 
taken a heavy toll of the general increase in gross income for 
1939-40. Thus, companies which show total profits less tax 
have failed to record a rise on the 1938-39 level of earnings. 
Sheepbridge total profits are down from £286,199 to 
£271,016, and the total income of Cannock Associated Col- 
lieries has dropped more steeply from £209,046 to £139,657. 
Before taxation, the trend of profits for the year to June 30th 
last has been highly favourable. Manvers Main Collieries 
have nearly doubled total income at £257,626, but the inci- 
dence of taxation is indicated by a rise in tax provision from 
£5,643 to £113,194. Staveley, with total earnings of 
£1,030,280, against £806,089, has allocated £364,663 for 
taxation, more than three times the amount required in 
1938-39. The accompanying table, which compares profits, 
share prices and yields of four coal companies, whose re- 
ports have been issued recently, shows that in no case has 
higher gross income prevented a decline in equity earnings. 
Manvers Main Collieries, whose distributable surplus has 





Earned for Ord. Present 
Company (Years to Total Diy pailtinaabeeaniaiesiies 
June 30 Profits F 
Amount! Rate Pricet | Yield 
Staveley Coal and Iron— S £ % £ a & 
BE sisetuas . 723,725* 385,568 | 11°4t) 11fF 
‘ . | 806,089 441,291 13-0¢)| 10T 38,9 $2 
1940 ...........s0ese.ee- {1,030,280 | 407,519 | 12-0¢] 8t | J 
Sheepbridge Cl. & Iron: § 
MEE - weadblinkeia seseveee | 308,634*| 254,779 | 19-OF) 1210F} ) 
a ..» | 286,199*| 239,405 | 17-9F| 12lot| >37/6 5 6 8t 
a sesesees | 271,016*] 222,167 | 15-1T| 10T 
Manvers Main Collieries | 
eee worrrerm ti Sy 62,810 8:7 51; ) 
1939 .. siuaksicnewed 132,335 74,436 | 10°6 6 416/1010}8 2 9 
BOB  ccccccccccccescsccvee | aoegeae | 66,606 9-3 7 
Cannock Associated : 
PE Acegsssuseee ... | 170,480*| 134,299 | 11:1 10 
—— —ee , 209,046*! 172,647 | 14:4 9 >21/3xd|8 9 5 
ere 139,657*| 108,850 11-1 9 ) 


* Shown after taxation. t Tax free. ¢ £1 ordinary shares. xd Ex dividend. 
§ Earned amount is total sum earned for dividends. 10 per cent. tax free 
dividend paid on old ordinary capital; 8!3 per cent. paid on new ordinary 
capital. 
dropped only from £74,436 to £66,686, representing a rate 
of 9.3 against 10.6 per cent., is actually raising the ordinary 
dividend from 6 to 7 per cent. The reductions in the tax 
free dividends of Staveley and Sheepbridge from 10 to 8 per 
cent. and from 124 to 10 per cent., respectively, are necessi- 
tated by the higher cost of the gross payments rather than 
by the prospects of the industry, and Cannock Associated, 
which has suffered the most severe drop in ordinary earn- 
ings from £172,647 to £108,799, has maintained the pre- 
vious year’s 9 per cent. payment. It remains to be seen 
whether this heroic dividend policy will be justified by the 
future course of net earnings, but in any case it is under- 
Standable that directors should be anxious to treat share- 
holders generously when revenue shows signs of reviving 
after the lean years. For the future, the industry is assured 
of a high level of demand in the home market, but has to 
contend with the general loss of continental markets, and in 
Particular with that of France. In the long run, there will 
be the problem of regaining these markets, and of displac- 
ing present sources of supply. The prospect is clearly 
fraught with danger, and present yields on coal shares carry 
a warning that their ownership implies a generous measure 
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of risk. Thus the tax free yields of Staveley and Sheep- 
bridge range approximately from four to five guineas per 
cent.; the yields of Manvers Main and Cannock Associated 
fall between £8 and £8 10s. per cent. subject to tax. 


* * * 


Montague Burton Profits 


Montague Burton profits for the year to March 31, 
1940, show a satisfactory rise from £894,852 to £1,089,819, 
and, despite a fall in subsidiary sources of income, total 
earnings are £189,767 higher at £1,096,572. Provision for 
income tax and N.D.C. has risen steeply from £190,551 to 
£320,059; depreciation has been increased by £6,304 to 
£209,400 and £50,000 has been paid into the staff pension 
fund against nil in 1938-39. With equity earnings at 
£182,040, against £150,621, representing 14.2 per cent., the 
highest rate since 1935-36, the reduction in the ordinary 
dividend from 7 to 5 per cent. is dictated by prudence 
rather than by necessity. The company has, however, been 
obliged to meet some £36,000 of new issue expenses, and 
the reduction has enabled £50,000 to be placed to general re- 
serve, as in the previous year, and the carry-forward to be 
raised from £214,534 to £241,692. With the probability of 
heavier taxation in the future, the reduction is undoubtedly 
wise. The accompanying table sets out the company’s profit 
record over the past three years : — 


Years ended March 31, 


1938 1939 1940 
£ £ £ 

OE EE cocisisccexs 947,449 906,805 1,096,572 
Depreciation ......... 178,199 203,096 209,400 
I Ci cio vevasecney 202,207 190,551 320,059 
Staff funds, etc. ...... 28,339 3,704 53,730 
Deb. & other interest 174,000 213,833 201,343 
Preference divs. ...... 150,000 145,000 130,000 
Ordinary shares— 

MINS lnc tanec 214,704 150,621 182,040 

PE cetivciastnawaeasi 111,729 113,130 64,088 

BE Yo. csncccens 13:5 9-3 14-2 

ES TG) esi kineeeses 7* 7 5 
General reserve ...... 100,000 50,000 50,000 
Carry forward ...... 227,043 214,534 241,6927 


* Also 3 per cent. capital bonus. 
t+ After deduction of £5,000 sinking fund provision and £35,794 
for new issue expenses. 


The most striking change in the balance sheet position is the 
rise in creditors from £587,851 to £1,082,483, nearly double 
the figure of the previous year. By this means, the company 
has financed a considerable proportion of last year’s expan- 
sion in business. Debtors, which at £302,742 have more than 
doubled, remain at a relatively low level. Stock, at £1,435,731 
against £1,578,708, shows an insignificant decline, while the 
company’s cash holdings have strengthened from £393,728 
to £738,203. The position, as the directors state, appears to 
be satisfactory. For the future, the tailoring trade must prove 
particularly vulnerable to rising costs, restriction of raw 
materials and the purchase tax. But within the tailoring 
trade, Montague Burton stands to profit at the expense of 
Saville Row. The 10s. ordinary shares at 7s. 6d., ex dividend, 
offer the satisfactory yield of £6 13s. 4d. per cent. 


* * * 


Second Alliance Trust 


In present circumstances, it is not surprising that the 
total income of Second Alliance Trust for the year to July 
31, 1940, should have declined from £230,161 to £226,983. 
This setback, which is the first to break the steady rise in 
the trust’s revenue since 1933-34, is fully explained by the 
lower return on investments in a year including eleven 
months of war. An increase in the exchange yield from 
dollar sources of income is responsible for limiting the fall 
to only £3,178, but the directors state frankly that a further 
drop must be expected in the current year. The trust has 
met a higher tax charge of £64,300, against £47,645, but 
interest on borrowed money amounted to only £44,728, 
against £55,967. The 21 per cent. dividend paid in the two 
previous years has been maintained. The available surplus 
declined from £90,685 to £86,074, but the rate of earnings 
was 4 per cent. higher at 34.9 per cent. After placing 
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£30,000 to contingencies reserve as in 1938-39, the carry- 
forward is raised from £13,457 to £17,847. The absence 
of Stock Exchange quotations for a number of the trust’s 
investments has decided the directors against any attempt 
at arriving at a market valuation during the war. Valued 
at Cost, investments stand in the balance sheet at £3,909,942, 
against £3,913,989 at July 31, 1939. That a measure of 
depreciation has taken place during the past year is in- 
evitable, but it is unlikely that this will have been of an 
order not covered by the trust’s reserves. The general reserve, 
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as in the previous year, is shown at £555,000. The most 
notable balance sheet change is the appearance among assets 
of sundry debtors to the value of £7,636 against nil, 
Creditors show a similar increase from £15,854 to £23,932. 
Obligations for secured loans and bank advances have been 
reduced by £31,877 to £104,189. Thus, Second Alliance has 
emerged satisfactorily from the first year of war and thanks 
to self-denial in the past it appears to be in a strong position 
to face any further depreciation of its holdings which war 
conditions may produce. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 
Note : all dealings are for cash 


ALTHOUGH business has remained on a 
small scale as a result of the continuation 
of air raids on London, sentiment has 
become increasingly firm and _ prices 
tended upward under the lead of gilt- 
edged. Traders derived .encouragement 
from Mr Keynes’s speech, and the re- 
covery extended to a number of leading 
equities. Home rails remained dull and 
the. foreign bond market saw little 
activity. 
* 


The most striking feature in this week's 
recovery in gilt-edged prices has been the 
mid-week quotation of 34 per cent. War 
Loan at 10143, the highest level since 
1938. At the beginning of the week, un- 
dated stocks were mainly in demand, and 
4 per cent. Consols and 4 per cent. Fund- 
ing put on 3. A similar rise was enjoyed 
on Wednesday by 34 per cent. and 5 per 
cent. Conversion. Local Loans were in 
demand, and Bank Stock made good 
certain losses of the previous week. 
Business was slack in the foreign bond 
market. Japanese issues moved uncer- 
tainly. Losses on Tuesday in the 4 per 
cents. of 1899 and 6 per cents. of 
1924 were partially recovered in mid- 
week. At the beginning of the week 
Egyptian Unified was sold. Nord Railway 
6 per cents. surprisingly gained 4 point 
on Wednesday. Dominion and Colonial 
issues attracted attention, and shortage 
of stock forced prices up. 


* 


Home rail issues were quiet, but on 
the whole steady. Business was very re- 
stricted and prices rarely tested, though 
there were some fractional losses. L.M.S. 
ordinary fell 4 on Tuesday and a number 
of the senior issues were offered. In the 
foreign rail market, last week’s demand 
for Argentine securities was maintained, 
though on a smaller scale. 


* 


The industrial market has shown con- 
siderable firmness. Market leaders in de- 
mand included I1.C.I., Boots, Lever and 
Unilever, and Turner and Newall. In the 
early days of the week, attention was 
directed to building shares, and Associated 
Portland Cement, London Brick and 
British Plaster Board continued last 
week’s rise. The iron and steel section was 
quiet, but interest revived in mid-week, 
when Stewarts and Lloyds deferred and 
Babcock and Wilcox improved. Among 
aircraft companies, Handley Page was 
bought, and Triplex rallied on Wednes- 
day after further losses. Breweries re- 
mained dull, but among tobacco shares 
B.A.T., Gallaher and Carreras were all 
marked higher. 


* 


Mining markets showed a_ cheerful 
front, though business was still on a small 
scale. Among Kaffirs, Grootvlei remained 
a market favourite, and Crown Mines 
moved upward. Tin shares were slow to 
respond to the improvement in the price 
of the commodity, but a small demand 
developed on Wednesday, with gains for 
Petaling and London Tin. In the oil 


market, attention was again concentrated 
on Trinidad issues. Following the an- 
nouncement of the Burmah Oil interim at 
last year’s figure the quotation improved, 
while other prices were mainly firm, 
though Anglo-Iranian weakened slightly 
and Mexican Eagles again lost ground. 
No revival from the stagnation of past 
weeks was experienced in the rubber 
market, but a firm demand for tea 
shares raised the price of certain issues, 
including Jorehaut and Ceylon Tea Plan- 
tations. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 


Approx. Security Indices 

Total Corres. 

1940 Bargains Dey 
in S.E. 1939 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 

List shares* Int.t 

Sept. 20 ... 1,209 2,045 63°3 120°6 
» ww! ee 2,705 63-3 120 6 
— 1,259 2,295 63-7 120-6 
9 «6-25 wwe | 1,169(C)} 2,470 63-8 120-5 
» 26... | 1,517(c), 2,000 63-7 120°5 


* July 1, 1935 = 100. +t 1938 = 100. 30 Ordi- 
nary shares, 1940: highest, 80-6 (Feb. 29) ; lowest, 
49-4 (June 26). 20 Fixed Int., 1940: highest, 126°5 
(May 9); lowest, 114-9 (June 26). (c) Excluding 
stop press bargains. 


New York 


WALL STREET enjoyed a firm opening on 
Monday. Steel issues went ahead and 
gains were general. Copper shares were 
bought on the rise in the price of the 
metal and active trading continued until 
the upward movement was broken by 
profit-taking on Tuesday afternoon. In 
mid-week, turnover slowed down and a 
cautious sentiment developed pending the 
clarification of the position in Indo-China 
and Dakar. It is forecast that the output 
of motor-cars in September will reach the 
highest level since 1929. 


New York Prices 


Total share dealings:—Sept. 18, 480,000; 
Sept. 19, 470,000 ; Sept. 20, 380,000 ; 
Sept. 21, 260,000; Sept. 23, 980,000; 
Sept. 24, 710,000 ; Sept. 25, 600,000. 


Close Close Close Close 


Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. 
17, 24, | 17, 24, 
1940 1940 1940 1940 
1. Railroads Celanese of A. 2834 2914 


Balt. & Ohio.. 41g 414 Chrysler ...... 764 7934 
Gt. Nthn. Pf.. 2614 275g Curt. Wr.“A” 2614 2714 
Illinois Cent. 77g 8 |Eastman Kdk. 13112 13514 
N.Y. Cent..... 143g 1453'Gen. Elec. ... 3354 355g 
Northern Pac. 71g 714 Gen. Motors.. 47 3 4954 
Pennsyl. Rl.... 2112 2219\Inland Steel . 8112 86 


Southern ....... 1212 1314 Int. et . 4 4854 
Int. Nickel ... 2714 28 

2. en oe, 164) Liggett Myers 98 102 

Amer. Tel..... 16212 -“\Nat. Dairy ... 13 135g 


Amer. W’wks. 854 8°8 Nat. Distillers 2034 2134 
Pac. Light..... 3914 4018 Nar Steel .... 63 6612 
Pub. Sv. N.J. 35_ 35 Proct.Gamble 64 63 
Sthn. Cal. Ed. 26'8 27'8 sears Roebck. 8114 8314 


United Gas .. 1154 11 2/Sheil Union... 812 914 
3. Commercial and Socony Vac... 87g 8/8 

Industrial Stan. Oil N.J. 347’, 3454 
Amer. Metal.. 16 17 |20th Cen. Fox 6 648 


Am. Roll. Ml. 115g 1214)U.S. Steel .... 5553 58 
Am. Smelting 3914 425g West’hse El... 106° 10734 
Anaconda ..... 2134 2314;Woolworth.... 3273 335 
Briggs ......... 22 2134 Yngstn. Sheet 32!2 34 


— Dairy AVERAGE 50 COMMON STOCKS 


Sept. 12 \Sept. 13,Sept. 14 Sept. 16 Sept. 17/Sept. 18 


100-4 100-12 |100-21 
| 


1940 High, 123-7 Jan. 3. Low, 86-7 June 10. 


98-7 98-9 | 99-6 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(1926 = 100) 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 


1940 | 
Sept. | Sept. | Sept, 
Low High 4, ll, 18, 
ee 7. 1940 1940 1940 











347 Ind’ls ... 80:9 |111:4 | 93-8 | 91-9 | 93-4 
32 Rails ...... 20 7a 30°7 | 275 | 262! 26:9 
40 Utilities ..  71:2a 89°4 | 81:°6 | 80:8 | 80-7 
419 Stocks ... | 69°9 | 94:8 | 81:2 | 79-6 | 80-7 
Av. yield* ... 6°61%4°-30% 5:90% 6:07% 5.97% 


High | Low | 
* 50 Common Stocks. a May 22nd. 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
September 28,1940 Capital versions Money 
J £ 4 4 
To the Public . i Nil sa Nil 
To Shareholders .. 50,000 : 55,000 
By S.E. Introduction Nil oie Nil 
By Permission to Deal Nil waa Nil 
Nat. Savings Certs.t ... 3,193,516 3,193,516 
3% Defence Bondst ... 1,548,245 1,548,245 


219% Nat. War Bonds} 8,206,840 8,206,840 


t Week to September 17, 1940. t Week to 
September 24th, making total since June 25th, 
£217,894,975. 


Including Excluding 
Year to date Conversions Conversions 
4 4 
1940 (New Basis 1,135,865,245 782,910,112 
1939 (New Basis) . 108,088,669 85,562,727 
1940 (Old Basis) . 1,120,419,741 767,664,608 
1939 (Old Basis 71,673,052 50,242,973 


Destination (Conversions Excluded) 
Brit. Emp. Forei gn 
Year to date U.K. ex U.K. Count ne 
5 £ £ £ 
1940 (New Basis) 781,925,440 984,672 Nil 
1939 (New Basis) 58,042,847 25,274,148 2,245,732 
1940 (Old Basis) 767,522,152 142,456 Nil 
1939 (Old Basis) 34,082,882 15,840,091 320,000 


Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld.) 
Year to date Deb. Pref. Ord. 
£ £ £ 

1940 (New Basis) 767,259,797 1,513,755 14,166,560 

1939 (New Basis) 44,812,640 8,119,649 32,630,438 

1940 (Old Basis) 766,322,976 132,500 1,209,132 

1939 (Old Basis) 37,458,921 2,688,459 10,919,413 


“Old Basis’ includes public issues and issues 
to shareholders. ‘* New Basis” is all new capital 
in which permission to deal has been granted. 


ISSUE TO SHAREHOLDERS 
ONLY 


Sunbeam Wolsey.—This company is 
offering a new issue of 50,000 six per 
cent. participating preference shares at 
22s. per share in the proportion of one 
new share for every three held, to finance 
the establishment of a new wool combing 
mill. The new shares will rank pari passu 
with the existing 50,000 £1 six per cent. 
non-cumulative participating preference. 
Ordinary capital consists of 100,000 £1 
shares. 


CONVERSIONS AND 
REPAYMENTS 
Forestal Land, Timber and Rail- 
ways.—The whole of company’s out- 
standing £198,300 44 per cent. notes will 
be redeemed at 102 per cent. on Decem- 
ber 1, 1940. 
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Industry and Trade 


Recovery in Overseas Trade 


The collapse of France and the consequent dislocation 
of trade with the Continent brought a sharp fall in the 
volume and value of imports and exports in May, June and 
July. The value of imports fell from £110.0 millions in 
April to £87.0 millions in July, while that of domestic ex- 
ports declined from £48.3 millions to £31.2 millions. In 
August, however, both imports and exports showed a re- 
covery. The improvement was substantial in the case of im- 
ports, which rose to £95.0 millions last month. The intake 
of cereals and meat, of wood and timber, and of iron and 
steel in August was appreciably bigger than in July. Imports 
of wood and timber rose from £3,699,000 to £5,101,000, 


U.K. IMporTS AND EXPORTS 


Change between 


5938 sand aoe 1939 and 1940 


£000 £000 £000 £’000 
August 
Total imports .... 74,113 81,073 95,020 13,947 17:2 
British exports ... unwind 36,331 37,077 32,555 4,522 12-2 
DOI ddusssecagsesesaate 5,044 4,488 1,392 3,096 69-0 
Total exports ..... BA 41,376 41,565 33,947 7,618 18-3 
Excess imports over exports 32,737 39,508 61,073 + 21,565) +54:°6 
Transhipments under bond 2,749 2,977 850 2,127 71:4 
Eight Months ending 
August / 

Total imports . _— | 616,539 605,949 792,928 186979) +30°8 
British exports ........ 306,904 313,637 312,631 1,00€ 0:3 
Re-exports .... wae es 42,351 36,304 22,586 13,718 37-7 
Total exports . : ... | 349,255 | 349,941 335,217 14,724 4:2 
Excess imports over exports | 267,284 256,008 457,711 20170 78:5 

,»734 19,87 91-9 


Transhipments under bond 20,946 21,607 1 


and those of iron and steel from £3,174,000 to £5,365,000. 
The recovery in exports, from £31.2 millions to £32.6 
millions, was less marked, but is nevertheless encouraging in 
view of the difficulties in the way of securing alternative 
markets at short notice. Exports of coal showed a further 
decline, but those of iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, 
electrical goods and apparatus, machinery, and cotton and 
wool textiles registered a welcome improvement. The excess 
of imports (valued c.i.f.) over exports (valued f.o.b.), at £61.1 
millions was £21.6 millions bigger than a year ago. And 
as the import surplus since the beginning of the war 
already amounts to £227 millions, no effort should be spared 
in raising the value of our exports. 


- * * 
Ration, Changes 


Few grumbles are likely to be heard over the reduction 
to two ounces of the amount of the fat ration that can be 
taken out in butter. Margarine, now a much more palat- 
able and nourishing food than during the last war, can be 
had instead, since the total fat ration of eight ounces is not 
to be reduced. Lord Woolton has explained that the reduc- 
tion in the butter ration is due to our dependence on the 
Southern Hemisphere for butter, production of which is at 
its lowest there from now till November. There seems, there- 
fore, to be a possibility that the reduction may only be 
temporary. At the same time, we are to have another four 
pennyworth of meat per week for the time being. As this 
is due to increased killings of stock in preparation for the 
winter, it is not likely to last long. It is also doubtful 
whether, if the margin between the prices of home and im- 
ported meat remains the same, it will really allow the con- 
sumption of more meat. For people who have hitherto 
bought mainly imported meat, which is unlikely to be avail- 
able in the same quantities during the period of increased 
home killings, the extra fourpence may do no more than 
cover the higher price of English meat, unless the Food 
Ministry is very successful in carrying out its expressed in- 
tention of making available large supplies of second-grade 
English meat. 


* * ® 


Dispersal of Stocks 


With the intensification of air raids it has become more 
than ever desirable that stocks of goods should be as widely 
scattered as possible and not held in large quantities at any 
one distributing centre. The Government has repeatedly said 


that it regards the retail shop as the best storing place, but 
in the case of goods which are subject to official restrictions 
on the quantity to be sold, the quantity of goods which 
could be bought was often much smaller than that for which 
storage space was available. Some of the trade organisations 
have drawn the attention of the Board of Trade to this, and 
the Board has decided that wholesalers whose quotas are 
exhausted may place stocks of controlled goods on retailers’ 
premises. It must be made clear by an exchange of letters 
or a contract in writing that the goods are only stored on 
the retailer’s premises and that the retailer acquires no in- 
terest in them, even though he has placed an order with the 
wholesaler for similar goods. If at any time the wholesaler 
appropriates any of the goods to an order placed with him 
by the retailer, the goods will be considered to be supplied 
at the time of the appropriation. In addition to dispersing 
stocks, this concession should make the work of the ware- 
houses easier. When they have exhausted their current quota, 
they will not now be obliged to hold stocks until the begin- 
ning of the next quota period and have to deal with many 
orders at once. They can send out goods for storage as the 
orders are received and then appropriate them to their 
customers later. 


* * * 


America’s Alloy Steel 


If the war is of long duration, the supply of essential 
minerals obtained primarily from foreign sources will be a 
matter of serious concern to the mammoth American iron 
and steel industry. The United States is wholly, or largely, 
dependent on foreign producers for seven out of the twelve 
most important metals used in making steel or steel 
alloys or in providing corrosion resistant coats to steel. The 
United States has practically no tin, nickel and cobalt, and 
is deficient in manganese, chromium, tungsten and vana- 
dium. The co-operation of Canada and the twenty Latin 
American Republics would only partially cover the defici- 
ency. Canada is in a position to meet America’s nickel needs, 
but wolfram and tin from Bolivia and the Argentine, 
vanadium from Peru, manganese from Brazil and Chile, and 
chromite from Brazil would only partially satisfy America’s 
alloy steel industry. Some of the most spectacular price 
advances in the last war took place in these products, when 
the difficulties of importing them into the country increased. 
The following table shows the recent rise in the price of 
certain strategic materials, and the proportion of home pro- 
duction to consumption : — 


SUPPLIES AND PRICES OF STEEL ALLOY METALS 


Approximate 

Average Price, 

Domestic Price, June, 

Supply Unit 1938 1940 

é $ $ 

Manganese......... 5:5 Longtonunit 0-36 0-50 
of Mn. 

Chromium ...... 1:0 Longton48%, 24-00 26-00 

ore. 

POs c.ccesvisnses 0:5 Lb. 0-35 0-35 

"PURBHEN «6,-5.5. 50:0 Shorttonunit 16-80 23-00 
of WOz 

WE rekcincgavenrics 0:2 Lb. 0-42 0:56 


To ensure supplies of these key commodities in wartime the 
American Government purchased 449 tons of wolfram, 
64,500 tons of chromite, 86.500 tons of manganese ore and 
6,124 tons of tin in the fiscal year ended last June. Provision 
has been made for the purchase of 75,000 tons of tin and of 
substantial quantities of other ferro-alloy minerals during 
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the current financial year, and production of relatively low- 
grade manganese and chrome ores from nearby Cuba is 
subsidised for strategic reasons. 


* * * 


It is estimated that the American defence programme may 
eventually call for up to 12 million tons of steel a year. 
While war or preparation for war creates heavy demands for 
some steel products, it does not necessarily do so for all of 
them. If the demand for all products were to show the same 
trend as that for forging billets, bars and alloy steels during 
the early part of this year the American steel industry would 
have to conserve its ingot capacity, as it did during the last 
war, for products vital to munitions and defence purposes. 
Electrical furnace steel-making capacity, the keystone of the 
arch in the defence programme, is undergoing considerable 
expansion to provide armour-plate for tanks, stainless steel 
for naval purposes, special steels for aircraft parts, for the 
automobile industry and for machine tool manufacturers. 
The trend of steel output during the past eleven years is 
shown below: — 


AMERICA’S STEEL PRODUCTION 
(Short tons) 


Steel ingots Electric 
and Alloy Electric Alloy 
Castings Steel Steel Steel 
A 63,205,490 4,432,072 1,065,603 571,234 
ST es snckacd 56,636,945 3,396,541 947,002 672,616 
SE ssspaneke 31,751,990 1,653,510 565,627 373,372 
DP. dsccrscas 52,798,714 3,211,955 1,029,067 749,384 


In addition to whatever new capacity may be installed at 
the Naval Ordnance plant at Charleston, W., at least 
three American steel companies are erecting large electrical 
furnaces for making alloy steels. By autumn the electric 
furnace capacity of the country will have been enlarged by 
about 450,000 tons annually, and the United States steel 
industry will be in a position to satisfy domestic and Allied 
needs for all kinds of steel products. 


* * * 


More Pay for Miners 


By an agreement dated March 20th last between the 
Mining Association and the Mineworkers’ Federation, varia- 
tions in the cost of living have been included among the 
factors determining wages in the coal-mining industry. Wage 
rates above the minimum are still regulated by fluctuations in 
the proceeds of the industry, but the value of the minimum 
rates as safeguards against the lowering of the standard of 
living has been destroyed by the rise in retail prices, and 
it has now in effect been superseded by an arrangement 
which secures for the miner an allowance of 0.7d. per shift 
for every point rise in the Ministry of Labour’s cost of 
living index. Since September, 1939, the index has advanced 
from 155 (July. 1914 100) to 187, and from October Ist 
the war wage increase will be 1s. 10d. per shift for adults 
and 11d. per shift for boys, or 5d. and 24d., respectively, 
above the allowance which has been in force since April Ist 
last. On the average earnings of the June quarter of 1939 
this war wage of Is. 10d. represents an increase of 16 per 
cent. compared with the rise of 20 per cent. in the level of 
retail prices since last September, but owing to the much 
more regular employment—except in the exporting districts 
since May—during the war period the increase in earnings 
has been considerably greater than that in wage rates. An 
inquiry by the National Institute of Economic and Social 
Research shows that during the first seven months of the war 
average earnings in the mining industry increased by 17.3 per 
cent., aS against a rise of 10.2 per cent. in wage rates. On an 
annual basis the war wage advance now represents between 
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£15 and £16 millions. In the exporting districts the burden 
of the rise in labour costs is very severe; many undertakings 
are now reported to be operating at a loss; and applications 
have already been made to the Mines Department for 
authority to raise pithead prices. 


* * * 


Cotton Operatives’ Wages 


The latest rise in the cost-of-living index brings, 
automatically, to cotton operatives an increase of a further 
23 per cent. over pre-war wages. Under the agreement be- 
tween employers and trade unions in the industry wages 
are adjusted quarterly, with a change of 24 per cent. of the 
pre-war level for every four points change in the cost of 
living, and this last change brings the rates to 25 per cent. 
above those of September, 1939. It has been estimated that 
every rise of 24 per cent. increases the wage-bill for the 
industry by £20,000 a week, and as the overhead charges of 
spinners have also risen, it seems possible that the Controller 
may again have to revise the prescribed margins for yarn. 
This does not provide a very satisfactory foundation for 
the cotton industry’s export drive. To make matters worse, 
the operatives have been asking for reimbursement of earn- 
ings lost while taking shelter. The employers can hardly be 
expected to agree to this, and they are at present discussing 
the possibility of reducing stoppages to a minimum by in- 
stalling “ roof-spotters.” They also contemplate asking their 
employees to work on after hours to make up for time lost. 
In areas where shelters are not provided, employees have been 
allowed to go home when air-raid warnings have been in 
operation, and this further complicates the position. It is ex- 
pected that some agreement for uniform action in these 
matters will be proposed to the trade unions. 


* * * 


Dearer Oil Products 


Owing to higher operating costs—including tanker 
freights and distributing charges—the Petroleum Board ad- 
vanced the prices of all petroleum products, with the excep- 
tion of lubricating oils, from the beginning of business on 
Tuesday. The increase amounted to 1d. a gallon in the case 
of petrol and diesel oil for road vehicles, to 4d. a gallon for 
white spirit, kerosene, gas oil and ordinary diesel oil, and 
to 4d. a gallon for fuel oil. Representative wholesale prices 
in the London area, inclusive of tax, are now as follows: — 


WHOLESALE PRICES 
Shillings and pence per gallon 

TN ict bh ee auais baswaidakbsonreke . IIs. 9d, 
DEEL. nck sasbshnsxsecessvasxnvans Is. 9d. 
Kerosene—Burning ashy, Suekvsaene 11d. 

Vaporising oil pikes 114d. 
Diesel oil for road vehicle ls. 64d 
DERM cocesuyveucva sacs 9}d. 
Diesel oil _...... a , 84d. 
PN EE wes ssicecs 74d. 


In the case of most products, this week’s advances, which 
were made with the approval of the Government, are the 
fourth since the war began. The price of petrol, however, 
has been raised five times in all, the retail price of “ Pool” 
spirit having been marked up from ls. 6d. a gallon, when 
rationing was first introduced last September, to a present 
level of 2s. O4d. in England, Wales and South Scotland. 
At this figure it is not far short of the maximum of 2s. 2d. 
reached during the last war. In view of the great importance 
of oil products in the country’s economic life it is to be 
hoped that every effort will be made by the Petroleum Board 
—which represents the distributing companies—to limit the 
upward trend of prices. 


INDUSTRY NEWS 


RAW COTTON delivered to Spinners 


Week ended From Aug. | to 





ing the purchase, sale or use of plastics 
containing certain specified raw materials 
to be licensed. The Order comes into 
force on October Ist. In view of the limi- 
tation upon marketings of fat cattle and 
their heavy offerings, the Government 
have decided tG maintain current prices 
until October 7th. They will gradually be 
reduced at fortnightly intervals until the 
published prices come into force on 
November 4th. There have been few 
price changes in this country, but the 
general trend in America has been up- 
wards. 


dent on the supply situation and news as 
to future imports, have tended to harden. 
Merchants are waiting for some announce- 
ment of the freight space available for 
October. In the American yarn section the 
coarse counts position remains strong, but 
orders for medium and fine numbers are 
scarce. The future position of Egyptian 
spinners is causing some anxiety, and 
many firms are hampered by increasing 
stocks. There has been a fair inquiry for 
cloth, but much of it has been at prices 
which manufacturers are 
accept. The demand for India is slight! 





(Continued on page 412) 


Variety Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. 
°000 bales 13, 20, 22, 20, 
1940 1940 1939 1940 
American 21:8 21-3 127 182 
Brazilian . 8:9 6:2 69 51 
Peruvian, et 38 3-4 33 26 
Egyptian 5°3 3°7 44 33 
Sudan Sakel 6 0:5 31 6 
East Indian 3+2 1°5 49 31 
Other countries 4:8 30 25 
Total 48-4 41:7 383 354 
Source: Liverpool Cotton Association’s Weekly 
unwilling to Circular. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
EEE 


GREAT BOULDER PROPRIETARY GOLD 
MINES LIMITED 


BURDEN OF DOUBLE TAXATION 
TRANSFER OF DOMICILE TO AUSTRALIA APPROVED 
MR C. DE BERNALES’ SPEECH 


An extraordinary general meeting of the members of the Great 
Boulder Proprietary Gold Mines, Limited, was held, on Friday, 
the 20th instant, at 20 Aldermanbury, London, E.C., to consider 
and if thought fit pass resolutions approving the board’s proposals 
for the transfer of the domicile of the company to Australia and 
carrying sare into effect. 

Mr Claude A. de Bernales (chairman and managing director) 
presided. 

Prior to addressing the meeting, the chairman read two letters 
received from the Right Hon. Sir Kingsley Wood, M.P., Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and the reply he, as chairman of the company, 
had sent to the first letter. In the chairman’s reply to the Chan- 
cellor’s first letter he stated that he was disquieted to learn that it 
was possible for a copy of a letter written by one of His Majesty’s 
Ministers, namely, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to reach the 
hands of Mr C. L. Nordon, the solicitor acting on behalf of a 
committee of shareholders whose efforts to create trouble for the com- 
pany had been so clearly defeated by the other shareholders at the 
last two annual general meetings of the company. It was probable 
that the copy reached Mr Nordon prior to the original being received 
by him and he suggested that the Chancellor would view the leakage 
as having considerable bearing on any opinion he might care to 
express. In conclusion, the chairman expressed the view that it was 
quite wrong that the Chancellor should make a decision on the 
matter on representations from some shareholder or other person 
without giving the board an opportunity to discuss the matter with 
him. 

The fullest knowledge of the position which had arisen was there- 
fore fully before the shareholders prior to any action being decided 
upon by them on the resolutions submitted. 

The chairman then moved the adoption of the resolutions as set 
out in the notice convening the meeting. 

A shareholder moved that the meeting be adjourned. The motion 
was submitted by the chairman to the meeting and defeated by 43 
votes to 12. 


CHAIRMAN’S VIEWS 


Owing to the ruling conditions, the chairman advised that the 
address which he had proposed delivering to the meeting would be 
circulated. The speech contained the following information :— 

This special meeting has been called to consider and, it is hoped, 
approve of a recommendation submitted by the board under which 
the company would be able to relieve itself from dual taxation, 
which in turn, represents a levy on the shareholders’ capital, and 
by so doing permit of the distribution of reasonable dividends being 
continued. As long as the company remains registered in Great 
Britain and operates a mine in Australia, the company will be 
subjected to dual taxation, a result never intended to apply by either 
the Governments of Great Britain or of Australia. 

On the advice of our solicitors and following the precedent already 
set up by other mining companies, the board decided to recommend 
the transfer of the company to Australia. The manner in which 
this transfer is to be carried out will be by the registration of a 
new company in Australia and the sale of the assets of Great Boulder 
Proprietary Gold Mines, Limited, as a going concern for fully- 
paid shares in the Australian company. ‘The Australian company 
will be known as Great Boulder Gold Mines, Limited, and will 
have a capital of £A312,500 divided into 2,500,000 shares of 2s. 6d. 
each. This will permit each of the shareholders in Great Boulder 
Proprietary Gold Mines, Limited, receiving one fully-paid share 
of 2s. 6d. Australian currency in the Australian company for each 
2s. sterling share held by him or her in the present company. 


DIRECTORATE OF PROPOSED AUSTRALIAN COMPANY 


The control and administration of the company will be trans- 
ferred to Australia, and the board believe that the shareholders will 
be equally satisfied as they are themselves that the board of directors 
of the proposed Australian company is to consist of men who are 
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not only admirably suited for the work required, but who also 
possess a full knowledge of Western Australian mining and hold 
such high reputations for integrity and administrative ability. Such 
men cannot fail to further fortify the high reputation built up by 
the company over so many years, and protect the shareholders’ 
interests in every direction. 

The chairmanship has been accepted by the Hon. Sir Hal Cole- 
batch, C.M.G., the late Agent-General for the State of Western 
Australia in London. Nobody could be better qualified for the 
responsible position of chairman. As to the other directors, Mr 
Richard Hamilton was first the general manager and subsequently 
advising local director to our company since 1896, so has been 
directly associated with the mine and its development for nearly 
forty-five years. Mr M. J. Calanchini only retired in 1936 from 
the position of Permanent Under-Secretary to the Mines Department 
of the Government of Western Australia. Nobody could possess 
a more profound knowledge of Western Australian mining. Mr 
T. S. Wilson is a well-known and highly respected chartered 
accountant and acts as Registrar in Australia for many leading Lon- 
don companies. Mr Ennemond Faye is the managing director of 
Australian Mines Management and Secretariate, Limited, who act 
as general managers for the company, and the great success achieved 
by the Great Boulder Proprietary Company since 1932 is in no 
small measure due to the administrative ability of Mr Faye. Such 
a board of directors as I have just mentioned cannot fail to create 
a feeling of complete confidence in the minds of members in 
respect of the future of our company in Australia. 

I would, however, just like to refer to the figures which represent 
the estimated yearly contribution the Australian company will make 
to the Commonwealth Government in the form of taxation and the 
amount which it has been anticipated would be available for distri- 
bution as dividends. Calculated in Australian currency and on an 
estimated yearly profit from all sources of £460,000, the annual sum 
payable as taxation to the Commonwealth Government would be 
£158,450. In the event of the directors’ recommendations not being 
accepted, the estimated total sum available for distribution as annual 
dividends, based on the figures already mentioned, would be £60,186. 

The non-transfer of the company to Australia would also have a 
very bad effect on the development of the mine at depth, as insuffi- 
cient money would be available to continue the sinking of the main 
shafts and the putting in of the required new main haulage 
levels without so encroaching on the sums available for dividend as 
to render them, for all practical purposes, unworthy of distribution. 
When shareholders fully realise that a non-dividend paying stage 
could thus be reached, in spite of the company depleting its ore 
reserves at the rate of nearly 500,000 tons per year and making an 
annual profit of £460,000, I am sure in their own interests and in 
the interests of our national welfare the policy so strongly recom- 
mended by the board will receive unanimous support. 


EVERY CHANNEL EXPLORED 


Before the board decided on the recommendations which are 
being brought before you to-day, every channel to obtain equitable 
relief from an unfair and crushing burden of taxation was ex- 
plored without success. In consequence, your board decided that 
there was but one course open to it, namely, to transfer the domicile 
of the company to Australia. If this were not done, the mine could 
not be operated and development work carried out as it should be, 
and in the opinion of the board the shareholders would not only 
receive no dividends but would eventually lose the major portion 
of their capital as well. 

In the opinion of your board the action it has recommended 
will, through assuring the mine continuity of life and output, not 
only assist the Empire to more readily win a war which may be 
a prolonged one, but also will retain a national economic front 
which can materially help in the rehabilitation of the Empire after 
the war has been brought to a successful conclusion. This result 
could not possibly be achieved if the payment of double taxation 
were pursued and the mine thereby were prematurely forced to close 
down. 

After discussion the resolutions were duly passed on a show of 
hands, and before concluding the meeting the chairman announced 
that Messrs Whinney, Smith and Whinney advised that on checking 
the proxies they found that proxies for 1,327,630 votes had been 
lodged in favour of the resolutions and they had been advised by 
cable that proxies for a further 254,970 votes in favour were 
en route from Australia, making a total of 1,582,600 votes in favour 
of the resolutions, and no proxies had been lodged against the 
resolutions, 
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SECOND ALLIANCE TRUST COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
MR JAMES PRAIN’S ADDRESS 


The annual ordinary general meeting of The Second Alliance 
Trust Company, Limited, was held in the company’s office, Meadow 
House, 64 Reform Street, Dundee, on Friday, the 20th instant, 
at 12.30 p.m. 

The chair was taken by Mr James Prain, and after formal evi- 
dence of the proper calling of the meeting had been submitted, the 
Secretary read the auditors’ report to the shareholders. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the annual report, said: 
I have now to submit for your approval the directors’ report and 
accounts for the year to July 31st last. 

The accounts show that gross revenue for the year amounted to 
£227,000. Although this figure is less by some £3,000 than that 
of the previous year it remains sufficiently substantial to be regarded 
as a satisfactory result and one that in existing circumstances we 
shall be indeed fortunate if we see repeated next year. 

Since we met a year ago income tax has been raised by rapid 
stages from 5s. 6d. in the £ to 8s. 6d., a fact which renders the 
remaining figures in the revenue account hardly comparable with 
those of the previous year. The larger sum charged for income tax 
has the appearance of reducing net revenue, but as the subsequent 
disbursements by way of interest and dividends are also lower by 
reason of the higher rate of tax deducted therefrom, the matter 
evens itself out and we are left actually with a somewhat larger 
surplus than before. That it should be so is due to the incidence 
of the tax which benefits the company in years when the rate is 
raised, but of course will have the opposite effect when there is 
a reduction, a contingency which does not appear imminent. 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


The outcome then is that we are able to recommend a dividend of 
21 per cent. on the ordinary stock which is at the same rate as in 
the past two years. This will absorb £51,700 and there remains out 
of the year’s revenue £34,400, of which £30,000 is carried to con- 
tingent reserve fund and the balance is added to the amount to be 
carried forward. 


VALUATION OF INVESTMENTS 


You will have observed in the report that your directors have 
decided, nightly I think, to dispense with official valuations of the 
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investments during the war period. I might amplify their statement 
with the remark that the volume of business on the Stock Exchange 
is now so much reduced that many securities have not been reliably 
quoted for some time. As a result, evidence of market value in the 
form of day-to-day transactions between willing buyers and sellers 
is lacking in many cases. Any valuation, therefore, to-day must 
savour rather of an estimate—a guess hazarded by those who com. 
pile it rather than a reflection of actual business done in an active 
market—and as such would serve no useful purpose. 


We must not blind ourselves, however, to the fact that values are 
very much in the melting pot to-day and who knows how they may 
emerge? Some industries hastily expanded to meet a state of emerg- 
ency are working at pressure far beyond any peacetime demand, 
others whose supplies or markets are cut off, either for reasons or 
supposed reasons of national policy in the case of home trade, or 
by the more obvious physical barriers overseas, are experiencing or 
are about to enter a period of restriction, which may prejudice their 
powers to recover lost trade, and will certainly be unprofitable. We 
must expect, therefore, when the time comes to pick up the threads 
of normal trade, that some readjustments will have to be made to 
meet the changed conditions. 


TRANSFER TO CONTINGENT RESERVE FUND 


With this and many other uncertainties in mind, we propose to 
transfer £155,000 from general reserve fund to contingent reserve 
fund. The amount at the credit of the latter account is ample at 
present for any contingencies likely to arise in the ordinary course 
of business, but in the quite unprecedented conditions of the present 
day it is advisable to make an addition to that fund as a precaution- 
ary measure against the extraordinary hazards to which industry 
will certainly be exposed. The proposed transfer will be given effect 
to in our next annual statement of accounts, and thereafter the 
general reserve fund will stand at £400,000, a figure equal to the 
amount of our issued ordinary capital. 

Before moving the adoption of the report and accounts I must 
acknowledge the valuable services of our staff during a year which 
has imposed many additional burdens upon them, and I am sure you 
will wish me to convey your good wishes to those members who 
are serving with the Forces. I now beg to move that the directors’ 
report and accounts for the year ended July 31, 1940, be adopted 
and approved, and that the final dividends be declared at the rates 
therein recommended—on £800,000 preference stock at the prefer- 
ential rate of 44 per cent. per annum and on £400,000 ordinary 
stock at the rate of 12 per cent. actual, making 21 per cent. for 
the year, both subject to income tax. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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better, and irregular buying has again 
taken place for Java, South America and 
the Dominions. Government requirements 
continue to be a source of strength for 
many firms, but the home trade section 
is unsettled. 


Grains.— Further contracts for the 
sale of Canadian wheat and flour to the 
United Kingdom have been _ reported. 
Most interest was in shipments after the 
middle of next February, and this caused 
some decline in prices. Last week the 
Argentine Government removed the ban 
on fresh export business, but this has had 
little effect on the market, where prices 
are too high to attract much interest. 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT 
AND FLOUR 


Week ended — Aug. Ito 
| 
From a 3 
(°000 quarters) Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. 
14, 21, | 23, 21, 
1940 | 1940 1939 1940 














EN 333 367 | 3,915 eH 
Argentine, Uru ° 245 293 | 3,370 1,9 
a. e |e | as 
Ti iicsknwnpsemesoncce . is BD, ove 

Danube and district 33 | 18 828 166 
Other countries ...... hie Meee a el a ote 

NEE atcsnapensece 611 | 678 | ¢9,049, 4,787 


* Unobtainable. + 7 weeks. + Incomplete. 
Source: The Corn Trade News 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 
MAIZE MEAL 


Week ended 


Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sent 
14, 21, 23, 21, 
1940 1940 | 1939 1940 


From Apr. | to 
From 
(000 quarters) 








a 61 62 | 9,733; 5,171 
Atlantic America .... 73 48 506 1,346 
Danube Region ...... ; 1,084 678 
S. & E. Africa ........ * 46 | 2,068 +926 
Indo-China, etc. ..... ie 809 91 

= 134 156 | 14,200 8,212 


* Not received. + Incomplete since July 27th. 
Source : The Corn Trade News 

Oils and Oilseeds.—It is not ex- 
pected that there will be many changes in 
the new schedule of controlled prices to 
be issued at the end of the week. Supplies 
of all kinds of oils and oilseeds are good. 
The disposal of Argentine old crop lin- 
seed is proceeding very slowly; last week’s 
shipment was only 5,000 tons to non- 
European destinations. The preliminary 
estimate of the area sown this season 
shows a reduction of 12.9 per cent. on 
last year’s acreage. 

Cocoa. — The Colonial Office has 
announced that the United Kingdom 
Government will purchase the whole of 
the forthcoming cocoa crops of the Gold 
Coast and Nigeria. The general control 
scheme will continue with certain modifi- 
cations, the main one being a reduction of 
20 per cent. in the fixed price paid to 
growers. The British Government has also 
offered to purchase the 1940-41 crop of 
the French Cameroons at a price based 


on that of British West African cocoa. 
This is in conformity with the general 
promise to give equal treatment to pro 


ducers in French Colonies supporting 
General de Gaulle. 
Metals.—The event of the week was 


the announcement that export licences for 
tin will be granted more freely from 
November. The announcement was well 
received by the market, and it caused an 
immediate expansion in business and 4 
recovery in prices. The reluctance to 
grant export licences more freely in the 
past was due to the need for building up 
an adequate reserve of the metal. 


FORTNIGHTLY INDEX OF WHOLESALE 
PRICES IN U.K. AND U.S.A. 
(1927 = 100) 


Mar. Aug. Aug. Sept.| Sept 
31, mo | 27, 3, 17, 
1937 1939 1940: 1940) 1940 
+ 


The Economist In- 
dex (U.K.):=— | 
Cereals and meat | 93.0 66:9) 93:3 93-4 942 














Other foods ...... | 70°4 61-1) 81-5 81-5) 83:0 
IDE cntinocncus 74:2 54:3) 86-3 87-4 88:0 
Minerals........... 113-2 95-4121-0120-9 120-4 
Miscellaneous ... | 87:0 77°6,109-6 109-0 108-9 
Complete Index | 87-2 70:3 98:3 98:4 999 
ahaa aise — 

1913 = 100......... 119:9 96-8:135:4. 135-5 1375 
sia beanies — 





Irving - Fisher In- 


dex (U.S.A.) 100-4 93:486-4* 


* This figure is the latest available; it relates t? 
August 3rd. : 
+ Highest level reached during the 1932-7 recovery: 
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CURRENT 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week to September 21, 1940, total 
ordinary revenue was £11,789,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £60,574,000 and 


jssues to sinking funds of £125,000. Thus, 
including all sinking fund allocations, 
the deficit accrued since April Ist is 


£1,088,380,000, against £284,111,000 (in- 
duding defence loan issues) for the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
Receipts into the Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 
Apr. 1, Apr. 1, Week! Week 





























Revenue Esti- — — ended ended 
mate ’ > S . Sept. 

1940-41 — | 3 Ob 

1939 1940 | 1939 1940 

ORDINARY 

REVENUE 
Income Tax... 510,500 51,276 91,028 908 2,599 
a 83,000 8,830 11,410 100° 310 
Estate,  etc., 

Duties ...... 86,100 38,930 40,620 960 1,050 
Stamps......... 19,000 8,580 6,890 680 490 
scsessees 11,700 10,390! 380 300 
EES oxéncesss } 70000 24,870 1,750 
Other Inland 

Revenue ... 1,000 370 210 
Total In. Rev. 769,600 119,686 185,418 3,028 6,499 
Customs ...... 309,350 125,346 139,137 6,837 6,326 
eR 213,550 59,292 71,603 7,542) 1,701 
Total Customs 


and Excise... | 522,900) 184,638 210,740 14379 8,027 














Motor Duties 35,000 8,511 


P.O. (Net 


9,493 




















Receipt) . 13,291 3,804 7,650 D2850 D2900 
Crown Lands 1,150 620 540 ; 
Receipts from 
Sundry Loans 5,000 3,351 645 ae 
Mis. Receipts 13,250 3,787 12,526 28, 163 
Total Ordinary 

Revenue ... 1360191! 324,397 427,012 14585 11789 

SELF-BaL. 

Post Office and 
Broadcasting 86,222, 37,346 38,250 3,900 4,300 
—_—_—— — 
BE sescce 1446413 361,743 465,262 18485 16089 


Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(£ thousands) 


| Apr. 1, | Apr. 1, Week! Week 


E: i isti- 9 é 

xpenditure Esti- 1939, | 1940, | ndediended 

mate, to to Sept. Sept 

1940-41 Sept. Sept. | “Ph SP 

23, rR 

1939 | 1940 | 1939 1940 
ORDINARY 
ExpeNDITURE 
Int. & Man. 


of Nat. Debt 230,000) 111,299 113,455, 1,054 1,071 


Peyments to N. 
feland ... 9,400 3,275 


Cons. 
Fund Serv. 


3,319 


7,600 3,382 3,385 54 54 




















Total ...... 247,000| 117,956) 120,159! 1,108 1,124 
Supply Serv. 3219790) 485,366 1390040 25853 59450 
Total Ordinary 

diture 3466790 603,322 1510199 26961 60574 

SELF-BaL. 

Post Office and 
Broadcasting 86,222 37,346 38,250 6,000 4,300 
Total ..... 3553012 640,668 1548499 32961 64874 


— 1939 figures include expenditure out of defence 


After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£581,520 to £2,700,942, the other opera- 
tons for the week (no longer shown sepa- 
Tately) raised the gross National Debt by 
£48,621,000 to about £10,036 millions. 


OTHER ISSUES (NET) 


(£ thousands) 





Anglo-Turkish PE UE cckcxscccsadckcens 12 
etseas Trade Guarantees .........ccscccossecceee 30 
RY SUE: FUGDD scscsedscoscsusrsesuvercaieesesdé 250 
292 
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Finance 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 
The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1 to September 21, 1940, are :— 


(£ thousands) 
Ordinary Exp. 1,510,199 ; Ord. Revenue 


427,012 


Misc. Iss. (net) 6,926 | Gross borr. 1,095,612 
Inc. in balances 306 | Less— 
Sinking fds. 5,193 
Net borrowing 1,090,419 
1,517,431 1,517,431 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
Ways and 
bi ahd Means Trea- 
Advances sury Total 
a De- | Float- 
oe | Bank posits) in 
Ten- Ta Public of | by Debt 
der Pp Depts. Eng- | Banks 
1939 land 
Sept.23 | 505-0 | 663-7; 47°5 sas a 1216-2 
1940 
June 15 , 740-0 842-4 53-9 1636-3 
» 22| 755-0/ 861-1; 42-3 1658-4 
» 29) 770-0 856-0) 36-6 ian ..» |'1662°6 
July 6) 785:0. Not available 
» 13| 8000 » » 
» 20) 815:°0 . e 
» 27| 826-0|906:5; 43-6; ... 30-0 |1806-2 
Aug. 3 831-0 Not available 
» 10. 836-0 a Ps 
» 17) 836-0 » » 
” 24 | 836°0 ” ” 
» 31) 836-0 1042-6) 60:7 | | 30-0 | 1969-3 
Sept. 7 | 836-0 Not available 
» 14° 836-0 . - 
» 21) 836:0 - - 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Per 
Amount Cent. 
Date of Average | Allotted 
Tender Applied Rate Mit 
pplie % ini- 
Offered “PP AC® Allotted a 
Rate 
1939 s. d 
Sept.22 55:0 86°5 55:0 66 1:25 100 
1940 
June 14 65:0 102:0 65°0 20 5-41 59 
» 21 65-0 97:6 65:0 20 4:97 60 
» 28 65:0 | 110°3 | 65:0 (20 5:22 51 
July 5 650  105°4 65:0 20 510 55 
»» 12 65:0 | 112:3 | 65-0 20 4-97 48 
» 19 65°0 | 1188 610 20 4 45 37 
» 26 65:0 | 1258 600 20 4 44 31 
Aug. 2 650 | 122-1 65:0 20 4-86 42 
» 9 65:0 122:5 | 65-0 20 4-62 41 
» 16 65°0 | 1165 65:0 20 5:21 48 
» 23 65-0 109:7 65-0 20 5:63 56 
» 30' 65:0 134-9 65:0 |20 6°31 27 
Sept. 6 65-0 125°8 65:0 20 7-01 38 
» 13) 65:0 124-7 65:0 20 6°72 35 
» 20 65:0 123°5 65:0 20 7:06 37 


On September 20th applications at £99 14s. 10d. per 
cent. for bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, 
Friday and Saturday of following week were accepted 
as to about 37 per cent. of the amount applied for and 
applications at higher prices in full. Applications at 
£99 14s. 11d. for bills to be paid for on Wednesday 
and at £99 14s. 10d. for bills to be paid for on 
Thursday were accepted in full. 65-0 millions of 
Treasury bills are being offered on September 27th. 
For the week ending September 28th the banks will be 
asked for Treasury deposits to the maximum amount 
of £30-0 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS 


(£ thousands) 


Week ended | N.S.C. | 3% Bonds 212% Bonds 
Sept. 10 ...... 2,811 1,869 11,111 
ee 3 3.194 | 1,548 6.711 
ot CM vanes cg ds 8,207 
Totals to date | 150,235* | 151,280* 217,895+ 
* 43 weeks, t 14 weeks. 


Interest free loans received by the Treasury up 
to September 24th amounted to 8,784, of a total value 
of £18,509,609. From the beginning of the campaign 
up to August 3lst, principal of Savings Certificates 
to the amount of £21,222,000 has been repaid. 
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STATISTICS 


BANK OF ENGLAND 


RETURNS 
SEPTEMBER 25, 1940 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


Govt. Debt... 
Other Govt. 


Notes Issued : 


£ 
11,015,100 
In Circultn. 604,763,984 


In Banking Securities... 616,135,906 
Dept. ...... 25,473,227 | Other Secs... 2,833,203 
Silver Coin... 15,791 


Amt. of Fid. 
FSS “o00000. 630,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion (at 
168s. per 
oz. fine)..... 237,211 


630,237,211 630,237,211 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ | £ 

Props. Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. . 147,812,838 
a 3,562,724 | Other Secs. : 

Public Deps.* 13,526,369 | Discts., etc.. 3,535,884 

a Securities .. 21,894,446 

Other Deps. : —_— 

Bankers ... 115,979,680 25,430,330 

Other Accts. 51,896,399 | Notes ... 25,473,227 


Gold & Silver 


167,876,079 fe ae 801,777 


199,518,172 | 199,518,172 


_* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 
(£ thousands) 


Amt. Compared with 


Sept.25 , 4 
> Last Last 
1940 Week Year 


Both Departments 


COMBINED LIABILITIES 


Note circulation .......... 604,764 1,246 + 62,930 
Deposits : Public .......... 13,526 2,648 6,315 
Bankers’....... 115,980|— 12,813 + 8,849 
Others ........ 51,896 268 + 11,428 
Total outside liabilities... 786,166,— 11,679 + 76,893 
Capital and rest .......... 18,116, + 15 — 138 
COMBINED ASSETS — 
Govt. debt and securitiest 774,964 — 10,063 + 78,166 
Discounts and advances 3,536) — 191+ 1,055 
Other securities .......... 24,728'— 1,313 2,489 
Silver coin in issue dept. 16| + 2- 188 
Gold coin and bullion 1,039) — 97 + 211 
RESERVES ee 

Res. of notes and coin in 
banking department... 26,275)+ 1,150 — 12,720 


“Proportion” (reserve 
to outside liabilities in 
p GEE)  cecccoces 14°4°5 1:-4% 8°8% 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS* 
(£ millions) 
1939 1940 
Sept | Sept. | Sept. 
ll, 18 25 


Sept. | Sept. 
27 4 


Issue Dept. : 


Notes in circ.. 541°8 610-0 608-6 606:0 604°8 
Notes in bank- 

ing dept. ..... 38-3; 20-2; 21-6) 24:2) 25°5 
Govt. debt and 

securitiest.... | 576°4 626-8 627-1 627-2 626°1 
Other secs. ... 3-3 2:7 2:7 2°8 2°8 
Silver coin.... | 0-2 0:5 0:3 0-0 0-0 
Gold, valued 0-1 0-2 0-2 0:2 0-2 

ats. per f.oz. 168-00\168-00 168-00 168-00 168-00 
Deposits : 

PORES ccccccces 19-8 10-9 13-2) 10-9 13-5 
Bankers’....... 107-1! 116-3 107-7) 128-8) 116-0 
Others ........ 40:5} 48:4 50:0 2:2) 51: 

eae 167-4! 175-6 170-9 191-9) 181-3 
Bkg. Dept. Secs. 

Government... 120-3, 146°0 139-5 157-8 147°8 
Discounts, etc. 2°5 3-9 4-1 3-7 3:5 
OEREE cocccccee 23-°9| 22:9 23-0) 23-3) 21-9 
FOI daceccccvee 146-7' 172°8 166°6 184-8) 173-2 
Banking dept 

FESETVE ......... | 39:0} 20-7} 22-4) 25-1) 26:3 

| ) % % % | % 

“Proportion” | 23:2) 11:8 13-1, 13-0) 14:4 

* Government debt is £11,015.100; capital 


£14,553,000 + Fiduciary issue raised from £508 
millions to £630 millions on June 11, 1940. 
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OVERSEAS BANK 


September 28, 1940 


CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 


S 


BANK OF CANADA.—Million Can.$ | 






































| Aug. Aug. | Aug. | Aug. ane 
RETURNS 30, 14, 21° 28, | Million paper pesos 
NOTE.—The latest returns of the Bank of Finland | ASSETS 1939 1940 1940 1940 — 
appeared in The Economist of Dec. 9, 1939; 208-2; ... | ase a | 
orway, of Apr. 13th; Denmark and Germany, of | 52°8 2°7 4-3; 4-3 | July | June | July | July 
Apr. 27th; Netherlands, of May 1ith; Belgium, 163:1 541-1 543-2 550°1 ae | 30, | 15, | 31 
of May 18th; France, of June 8th; Switzerland | “ ASSETS | 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1949 
and Turkey, of June 15th; Hungary, Java, 1 179-3 299-2 302-1 304-3 Gold at home......... ; 1,224] 1,224) 1,224] 1,2 
Egypt, of Jume 22nd; Greece, Jugoslavia, and Deposits : Dom. Govt. 28°6 22°8 28:6 28-3 Other gold & for. exch. | 96) 168) 162} 155 
Lithuania, of June 29th; Estonia, Prague, Latvia, artered banks ... 202-1 205°0 202-5 208:°5 Non-int. Govt. bond... | 119 119) 119} 419 a 
Roumania, India and New Zealand, of August 31st. + Gold & foreign ex. transferred to Foreign Treasury bonds ......... } 396 395) 395 305 
Australian Commonwealth Bank, National Bank Exchange Control Board against securities 
of Bulgaria, Banque Mellie Iran, South African oP ” ; LIABILITIES 
Reserve Bank, and Bank of Sweden, of September BANK OF JAPAN.—Million yen Notes in circulation 1,118) 1,220) 1,216} 1,218 Dubli 
21st. Deposits : Government 221) 159 162) 157 Long! 
ED Aug. | July | July | Aug. Banks ...... 375 401) 417| 4} Tenni 
U.S. F ERAL RESERVE BANKS 5, 20, 27, 3, Certs. of participation 121 155] 148) i. 
Million $’s AssETS 1939 1940 1940 1940 Reserve ratio vevees 176°9% 178° 1% 177 1% 176-98 Ca 
Coin & bullion: Gold 501-3 501°3 501-3 501-3 ; Mour 
12 U.S.F.R. Banks | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. : Other 40:9, 26°6 26°8) 27:2 ~ 
RESOURCES 21, 6, 12, 19, Foreign exch. fund ... | 300-:0 300-0 300-0 300-0 Hote 
Gold certifs. on hand | 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 Discounts and advances 517-8 660-0 703-1 870°7 “Ye! 
and due from Treas. | 14,622) 18,631) 18,671) 18,756 Government bonds ... 1553-0 2406-0 2495-0 2527-0 : : ITRDONAT 
Total reserves ......... 14,964) 18,966) 19,024) 19.112 Agencies’ accounts...... 227°8 280-6 281°9 266-2 BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL oe 
Total cash reserves ... 334 323 341 44 LIABILITIES _ : a roHe ‘ame — TO 
Total U.S. Govt. secs 2.826 2.434) 2.434) 2.434 Notes issued ............ 2313-1 3168-8 3325-9 3334°5 SETTLEMENT s.— Million SwIss gold Braitt 
Total bills and secs. 2,844| 2,448) 2,447) 2,463 Deposits: Government 540°1 656°2 651-2 792-9 : ; Cann 
Total resources .. 18,660) 22,201) 22,307) 22,527 Other ...... 90:6 97:8 93-3 85°] francs of 0.29 grammes) _. 
ee: 
LIABILITIES ” 7 SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK : os 
F.R. notes in circn. ... 4,678; 5,391) 5,394 3,396 Milli oe July May June | July 
Excess mr. bank res.... | 5,280) 6,490) 6,540) 6,530 Million {£’s 31, 31, 30, 31, Moto 
Mr. bank reserve dep. | 11,549) 13,525/ 13,596 13,624 ASSETS 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1949 Perte 
Govt. deposits 619 791 762 790 Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. Gold in bars - 55-8! 28:9) 29:7) 3149 
Total deposits 12,949) 15,825) 15,877| 15,964 | 25, ’, 16, 23, CONE | cunlenihsssseden . 17:2) 46:1) 42-2) 20-5 
Total liabilities 18,660) 22,201) 22,307) 22,527 ASSETS 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 Sight funds......... vis 17-6 16°4 16°6) 163 Beau! 
Reserve ratio ........... 84-9°,|89-4%/89-4°,, 89-5 Gold coin and bullion | 26-91 36°77 52; 37-79 Commercial bills - | 143-8) 113-3) 112-7) 1114 St 
Bills discounted ......... 6:44) 1°44 1-26) 0-74 Treasury bills ... , 84:3 30-5) 32-7) 345 a 
BANKS AND TREASURY : Inves. & other assets 8-35! 33°92) 35-50) 36°16 Time funds at interest 35 °3 21-8} 21-4) 23-2 Jacks\ 
RESOURCES Sundry bills & invests. 220°8 211°3) 211-1) 209-2 Mont 
Monetary gold stock 16,902) 20,944; 20,981) 21,093 LIABILITIES LIABILITIES Ridin 
Treas. & bk. currency 2,915) 3,036 3,038 3,040 Notes in circulation ... 16-71| 22-46) 21:58) 21-08 Deposits—Annuity ... 153-1; 152°7, 152 152:7 
Deposits: Government 1-70 20; 2:31 German .... 102°0' 76:3) 76:3) 763 
LIABILITIES Bankers’ ... | 22 40-61) 39°61) 39°68 Central banks | 116:7| 34:5) 32 21-4 Scott 
Money in circulation... 7,236 8,092) 8,080) 8,084 Others ...... 6-30) 7:58) 6°43) 7:12 Other : 1:5 0:9 0:8 0-8 
Treas. cash and dep.... | 2,891) 3,083 3,049 3,101 Reserve ratio ........ .. 155°3°%,|50-6°4|53-2°.'53°4 Gold. 14:4. 12:0) 12:2) 144 Derb: 
Hepv 
York 
yr 7 
EXCHANGE RATES City 
Rates Fixed by Bank of England PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS (£ thousands) Com. 
oO 
Official exchange rates fixed by the Bank of England remained unchanged betweer Treol 5 ke Aeror 
3 d unchanged bet Week ggregat Week Agereg ; 
September 20th and September 26th. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange ended lenmary l to ended January 1 t0 — 
U.S. $ (4-8623) 4-0212-03lp; mail transfers, 4-02lo-0334. Can. $ (4°8623 7 mani : Horli 
4-43-47; mail transfers, 4-43-4714. Sw. fcs. (25-2210) 17-65-75. Sw. kr. (18°159 Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. a Sept. Sent ‘ Sept. Inter. 
16-85-95. Arg. pesos (11-45) 16°90-17-13; mail transfers, 16:°90-17-15. 23,'39 21,’40 |23,°39 21, °40 23,'39 21,'40 23, °3921, "#0 Leed: 
Ned. E. Ind. Fl. (12-11) 7-58-62; mail transfers, 7-58-64. Ned. W. Ind. (Fl. Working Lond 
-58-62; mail transfers, 7:58-64. Bel. Congo Fr. 176l2—34.. Portuguese Esc. ee ble 1] 803 56.410! 49.02 Vaug 
(110), 99-80-100 20. Panama, $4:02-04; mail transiers 4-02-0414. Philippine nal 1.475) 1,567) 87,866 83,810 a 52 294 18216 re 
(peso), 8-09-12; mail transfers, 8-09-13. Bradford . 882 1.254 32,051/ 61,601 Sheffield 525, 473) 38,980 24,819 ie 
Bristol ... 1,699 1.856 48,694 66,085 +5 7 ¢ 
Forward Rates Hull ........., 677) 499 29,647, 28,050! 10 Towns... '21357 21213 880865 995535 ”- 
Leicester 679 630 26,518) 28,143 ~~ ------ — a 
lie 7 . — . ‘ ; ; Liverpool ...| 4,956 4,726 186660 213412) Dublin 5,295 6,105 227724 228083 
; Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged as follows Ame a, Manchester 8,931 9,111 355823:424630' Southamptont 5 . 1.859 
°4 cent. pm.-par. Canada, ! cent pm.-par. Switzerland, 3 cents pm.-par. Sweden, _ 
3 Ore pm.-par. Batavia, 112 cents pm.-par. + Clearing begun May 14, 1940. 
MARKET RATES MONEY RATES, LONDON 
Phe fc wing rates remained unchanged between September 20th and Sept. 261 
Parof « > 7 ; 2 mic = 5 Bank 2 changed from 3°, October 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bank Bills 
London on Exchange mem ra. : 1, rm 28 104 whe * 60 days, 1 - 3 months, 1! 4 months, 1])5-1 - 6 months, lle-1ls 
per £ : —— z — _— Treasury bills 2 months, 1-1 ; 3 months, 1 Day-to-day money, 
s-llg 1-14 Bank deposit rates, Discount deposits at 
| call, 
Budapest, Pen. | 27-82 191o*$ | 191o*f 19ip* 1915* 191>* 191>* ” 
Belgrade, Din. 276-32{ aoe eeate anette) apaae)! SOB =" GOLD AND SILVER 
“VUE <VV) HVUVRE HUVIU «V 200 > 
Sofia, Lev...... |673-66 315* 315* 15* 315" 315* 315* , . a9 eG _— oe Oe et . ner Dom 
Helsingfors, Mk 193-23 175-205 175-2 5 | 175-205 | 175-205 175-205 | 175-205 IT} ngiana § official suyIng price tor gold rer uined at 168s. Od pe os 
Alexandria, Pst} 9712 | 973g—5g | 973e—53 | 9753-53 | 975e—5g | 973g—5g | 97 ee ee si ' 
( 3714* 3714* 3714* 3714* 3714* 3714* In the London silver market prices per standard ounce have t as follows 5 
Madrid, Pt. ... 25-2219 4 38-10(6)| 38-10(5), 38-10(6); 38-10(4)! 38-10(b)) 38-10¢2 Date Cash I'wo Months Date Cash Two Months Wo " 
| 43-80(c)| 43-80(c)) 43-80(c)) 43-80(c)! 43-80(c)| 43-80% d. d i: d d. _ 
| 510* 510* 510* 510* 510* 510* Sept. 20... ; = 23 Sept. 25 2 23 a 
istanbul, £T 110 { 520(6) | 520(b)| 520(6)| 5206 520(6) | 520(6 » 23 23 2371 - 2 23736 23 sua 
Athens, Dr. ... 75 515* 515" 515* 515* 515* 515* , 24 23 Chere 
Bucharest, Lei | 813-8 800* 800* 800* 800* 800* 800* Dimb 
India, Rup. ... »  |UT6—  |1715;g— |1715j9— |1715;yg— |1715;g- [171 5;6- ; , YC ~ 7 c 
a ee ee ee ee ee NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES Karn 
Kobe, Yen..... |+24 -58d.'/1379-14 3 137g—145g 137g—145g 1379-1459 137g—1453/1373-14 ~ 
Hongkong, a i a 1473-1519) 1473-1519 1479-1519 1479-151, 1479-1519/1479-15 ‘: le Sept. 19, Sept. 20, Sept. 21, Sept. 23, Sept.24 Sept. 25, Stand 
Rio, Mil........ +5 -899d. d d d d d d New York on 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 ; 
Valparaiso, Pes. 40 95+ 95+ 95t 95t 95+ 95+ 
Lima, Sol. (e). | 17-38 (d d ‘ d d d London :— Cents Cents Cents Cents Cent Cents hoe 
Montevideo, $ |+ 51d. d (d d 1) d d ee 40354 104 104 404 40414 | 405 Kinte 
Singapore, $.. |¢ 28d. (281) 5—5;6 |281i6—5ig |28116—516 |281 6-516 |281li6—5ig | 28 Switzerland, Fr. .......... 22°78 22:78 22:78 22:78 22-84 22 84 Pele 
Shanghai, $.. |¢ .. 31p-3 31o-37g | 3lg-3 31-3 3 3 ERs ciccacsenbnatant 5-05(c) 5: 05(¢ 5:05(c) 5:-05(c) 5:05(c) 5°05( Soutt 
Bogota, Pes. .. sei 6t 6t | 6t 6t 6: 6t SES ae 39 35 39-95 39-95 39:95 39-95 40 00 5 
° ° , , , 92. ae ; > 3 13.92 outt 
Stockholm, Kr. ......... 23°85 23°85 23°85 3°82 23°81 23°82 Sune: 
* Montreal, Can. §$......... 84-250 83-875 3:875 84°125 84°875 85-000 g 
* Sellers. + Nominal. + Pence per unit of local currency. § Mail transfers. oem SS iaprmensesnne = 4 2 - ee = = br = 2 
; : Shan p Bocce. ; se ( ) »* 37 3 ‘ 42 
(6) Official rate for payment at the Bank of England for Clearing Offices. B. Aires, Pso. (mkt. rate) | 23°50 23:-50¢ 23-55¢ 23-25¢  23-85$ 23-20¢ 
(c) Voiuntary rate for payment at the Bank of England. (d) Special account. Brazil, Milreis.... 2:05 2°05 2°05 2°09 3:05 3:0 
(e) 90 days. (g) Trade payments rate. $ Official buying rate 29-78. (¢) Nominal. C 
“" 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 
Sept. 17, Sept. 24, Sept. 17, Sept. 24, MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.) Sept. 17, Sept. 24, 
‘ 1940 1940 1940 1940 —cont. 1940 1940 
GRAINS (per bushel)— Cents Cents METALS (per |b.)—conr. Cents Cents Petrol Mid euiin Ce Cent 
Wheat, Chicago, Dec. ........... 76 791 Spelter, East St. Louis, spot .. 6°85 7:25 etro hy id.-cont. crude Cents ry 
» Winnipeg, Oct........... 70 70 MISCELLANEOUS (per |b.)— R Pb. Seat A ainae oanes 102 19lo 
Maize, Chicago, Dec. .......... 6154 58 Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, Sept 4°18 4-38 ee neat og = rT 
Oats, Chicago, Dec. ............ 30 30 Coffee, N.Y., cash— _ Do. ue . , Oct-Dec. 19°05 ; B.A. 
Rye, Chicago, Dec. .... 411 4414 Rio, No. 7 ...... 514 514 Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cent. a B.A. | 
Barley Winnipeg, Oct. ..... ee 351¢ 3575 Santos, een : 7 7 96 deg., Spot eesnesoecses senaee 2:71 i BA. , 
METALS (per Ib.)— Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot 9°83 9-93 Sugar, N.Y., 96 deg., No. 4, : i Canac 
Copper, Connecticut ............ 11-50 12-00 Cotton, Am. mid., Oct. ..... 9-54 Bes Gs BIRD. crccccsvosee 0-695 - Centr 
Tin, N.Y., Straits, spot .......... 50°05 50-10 Cotton Oil, N.Y., Oct. 5:44 Moody's Index of staple com- il 
Ey Wee MEE wcasciccsicsccces 4-90 5-00 Lard, Chicago, Sept.. 4-725 5-10 modities, Dec. 31,1931=100 157:1 158°1 
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| Appropriation Preceding Year 
| Net Profit | Available 
| Year Total Deprecia- | *? for : 
Company | pea: Sen A after Deb. pte Difference 
| Ending Profit ORs Ot Interest | — Pref. Ord. Rate To Free | in Carry Total Net Ord. 
| Div. Div. Reserves Forward Profit Profit Div. 
| (+ or 
4g ; | a a . oe ae ee ok he 
. | &£ £ £ £ £ ae £ £ £ | £ | % 
reweries | | | 
Dublin Distillers Co. | June 30 13,964 9,803 | Dr. 16,493 || ; ; ee 9,803 7,563 | 2,342 Nil 
Longmorn-Glenlivet Dis. | July 31 12,796 6,296 | 25,393 | 750 | 6,000 40 ai 454 | 8,131 | 8,131 | 35+ 
Tennant Brothers ...... June 30 | 97,939 42,463 61,602 4,991 30,192 12 10,000 | 2,720 | 94,280 55,051 | 121 
| | 
Canals and Docks iE } | 
Mountstuart Dry Docks | Mar. 31 | 67,272 36,177 54,614 || 6,632 | 15,218 6 5,000 9,327 41,063 | 28,247 6 
i i } 
Hotels, Restaurants, etc.| 
“Ve Mecca,”’ Ltd......... Mar. 31 21,229 3,845 9,070 12,312 7,250 1,820 22,549 14,243 5 
Iron, Coal and Steel 
Barrow Barnsley Main C. | June 30 43,789 25,000 5,531 18,318 12,669 | 5,412 21 - 12,550 58,535 29,212 6t 
Braithwaite & Co. (Eng.) | Mar. 31 98,896 10,500 25,493 53,863 7,312 | 6,590 5 9,966 1,625 79,661 | 40,650 5 
Cannock Assoc. Colls. ... | June 30 139,657 51 136,907 183,389 28,108 | 88,491 9 20,000 308 209,443 207,008 9 
New Monckton Colls. ... | June 30 52,199 | 10,000 23,045 32,027 |\(e) 4,399 6,842 4 10,000 | 1,804 ||Dr. 23,857 |Dr. 27,823 Nil 
Sheepbridge Coal & Iron | June 30 271,016 35,224 177,166 290,465 16,736 128,270 10t 20,000 | 12,160 286,199 ( 194,405 12lot 
Sheffeld Forge, etc. ..... | June 30 28,630 4,000 10,152 | 16,842 ee 7,052 15 5,000 1,900 22,439 | 12,476 1212 
Motor, Cycle & Aviation a 
Perfecta Motor Equipmts. | June 30 31,928 2,892 9,075 16,701 6,037 17 2,500 538 25,207 14,402 17 
Rubber ; 
Beaufort Borneo ......... Apr. 30 21,217 760 5,405 10,163 4,500 2 905 6,470 1,195 Nil 
Shops and Stores 
Jackson’s Stores . Mar. 31 | 14,883 Dr. 47,840 ‘Dr. 35,72 7,840 99,383 15,453 10 
Montague Burton, L td... | Mar. 31 | 1,096,572 209,400 271,246 | 485,780 130,000 64,088 5 50,000 27,158 906,804 295,621 7 
Riding’s Stores ............ | June 29 | 53,704 24,094 53,424 4,923 10,278 25 893 54,651 24,184 35 
Tea 
Scottish Assam ......... Dec. 31 24,823 4,083 83934 5,008 10 925 21,191 6,400 10 
Textiles | 
Derby & Midland Mills June 30 25,726 5,000 18,768 31,595 6,000 11,250 15 1,518 19,202 | 13,375 | Tle 
Hepworth, J., & Son .... | July 31 69,113 59,027 91,204 23,575 11,212 3 24,240 68,243 | 63,143 | § 
York St. Flax Spinning . | June 30 161,659 12,500 37,719 54,904 9,188 12,862 5 15,669 35,109 | 11,159 | Nil 
Trusts 
City and International Aug. 31 78,671 26,106 | 65,495 17,250 6,900 3 1,956 88,828 | 33,479 3 
Cont. and Industrial May 31 149,163 »771 158,463 33,802 18,438 3 3,531 162,696 76,615 4lo 
Other Companies 
Aeronautical, &c., Inst.... | Mar. 31 59,423 7,500 21,102 23,117 9,487 11 10,000 1,615 40,263 | 18,217 11 
Allied Industrial Serv.... | June 30 202,324 72,989 83,446 12,000 56,250 30 ; 4,739 205,609 164,695 | 50 
Armstrong Shock Absrs. | June 30 3,000 2,043 4,339 1,062 21 2,000 1,019 6,311 | 4,323 | 5 
Horlicks, Ltd. Mar.31| 225,424 96,583 116,832 91,250 30 5,000 333 191,717 | 124,446 30 
Inter. Bitumen E muls. Mar. 31 22,668 5,000 3,942 6,262 4,944 + on 1,002 23,711 9,399 6 
Leeds Fireclay .. June 30 84,943 84,367 11,167 61,658 20,000 , 8,833 134,571 43,266 | 
London Express News. Tune 30 361,807 60,198 301,609 397,855 105,000 | 197,870(c) 5 , 1,261 249,679 187,381 | 20 d 
Vaughan Bros. ... June 30 91,445 36,010 44,939 22,141 22 10,000 3,869 50,931 34,891 | 221 
Totals (£°000's): No.ofCos. 
Week to Sept. 28, 1940 30 3,612 416 1,491 2,412 451 828 159 53 1,497 1,706 
Jan. 1 to Sept. 28, 1940 1,703 335,735 27,246 179,046 254,706 40,319 | 109,519 21,112 8,096 311,263 186,710 
Includes £136,671 capitalised by issue of ‘‘ A’”’ ordinary shares. d) Absorbed £81,600. e) Eighteen months. t¢ Free of income tax. 
DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Rates are actual unless stated per annum or in cash per share. Rate for previous year is total dividend, unless marked 
by asterisk to indicate interim dividend. 
*Int. *Int. *Int. 
7 Pay- Prev. . . Pay- Prev 7 Pay- | Prev. 
Company or Total om i Company or Total bh Compa or Total in , 
‘ Final able Year Final able Year +Final able Year 
; BANKS Tanjong Tin 5* (e)15 Oct. 4 10 Midland Counties Elec. 21o* . sOct. 18 215* 
Dominion Bank 2 10 10 Iransvaal Gold 215* Nov. 5 210* Midland Electric Corp. i ose on 
: Tronoh Mines 121o* Oct. 31 2!2* Moore’s Stores.. a 3* | ... |Sept. 30 - 
NSURANCE Murex, Lad......... 12lot} 20 on 20 
SeaInsurance .. 1/9 ps* \Oct. 24/1/9 ps* INDUSTRIALS Newton Chambers 5* Oct. 23 ~ oa 
World Marine, etc. ... |4/- ps Oct. 8 |$4/-ps* Access Investment 71 7 Nunnery Colliery llo* a 119* 
Po Aird and Coghill ... 5 51lo Ocean Coal, etc. st i(c) 5 1 
TEA AND RUBBER Aire Wool ‘ 20 9 Paripan bi ines 5* | 5* 
Banteng Rubber 354 | Nov. 1) Nil Allsopp Brewery Inv. 30t 45 15 Phillips (Godfrey 219% Oct. 30 21o* 
Chembong Rubber ... 2t ‘+ 2lo Assoc. Fire Alarms .. 6 |Oct. 23 6 Rich (E.) & Co. Ll, 
Dimbula Valley Tea 210%} 21o* Blythe (William 3* Be age 3* Sadler and Co. ...... 5 ; Nil 
Karmen Rubber 354 | Nov. 1 i Callender’s Cable... 5* Nov. 2 5* Smith’s Potato Crisps Tig*} ... (Oct. 12) Tig* 
Kempas Rubber 12lot| 20 Oct. 4 7 Dickinson (John)... +* ; 4* Southhook Potteries... 6T 10 |Oct. 31 i21 
Mengkibol Rubber 5* Sept. 27 Nil* Hawthorn, Leslie &Co.'(d)9iet!(d)1210| Nov. 5 \(d)12 S. African Clothing 10 jOct. 16!) Nil 
Standard Tea (Ceylon 5* Oct. 30 5* Hepworth (J. 5 Spratts Patent (Amer.) 5* iSept. 28 - iad 
Hopkinsons ‘ 5* 5* Taylor (C. F.) ...... 4* . 31g* 
MINING Hurst, Nels m&C L2lot 15 10 U.S. & S. Ame r. Trus 21o* Oct. 5 215* 
Ayer Hitam Tin 71o* Oct. 2 212* Indestructible Paint... 71o* 7lo* Vickers, Ltd. 4* Oct. 24 ye 
SEE sh cncasecexe 7lo*\(e)20 | Oct. 4 |(e)15 Interna atior 1al Paint 4* e* Waterworth Bros. 4* Sept. 30 yy 
Pelepah Tin 21o* Oct. 2 | Nil* King Line 5 5* 21o* Warford Electric . 5* - 
South Crofty Tin 5° | 5* Lancashire Dynamo 5" - a Wickman (A. C. 5* - 
Southern Tronoh Tin Jlo* Oct. 30) Nil* Lancashire Electric... 2io* 21o* von >< a — 
Sungei Besi Mines 1210* Oct. 4 2lis Marconi’s Wireless . 315* Nov. 15 3lo* York Street Flax lot 5 Ni! 
t Free of income tax. Fifteen months. (d) Includes bonus 24 per cent. tax free. (e) Total to date on account of 1940. 
OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS UNIT TRUST PRICES 
as supplied by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
(Table excludes certain open and closed trusts) 
- Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross | 
2 g tor Week Receipts Name __|Sept. 25, 1940 Name Sept. 25, 1940 Name Sept. 25, 1940 
NY v 
Name v zy 
2 as 1940 or 1940 or ~ © : Tart 
Mid. & Sthn 11/6 bid National D. 9/3-10/3 Key. Gold 7/9-9/3 
Limited Inv.| 10/9-12/3 | Century 10/—11/9xd Br. Ind. 4th 9/6-11/3 
B.A. and ee +1.00 ( > 710 New British 6/9-7/9 Scottish .. 9/—10/6 (Elec. Inds. 11/—12/6 
A: and Pacific.. 11 |Sept. 14 $1,094,000 — 109,000, 12,204,000 — 1,471,000 | Tnyest. Tr. | _8/3-10/3* Univ. 2nd.. | 11/—12/9xd Met. & Min.| 9/112-10/7 
“A. Gt. Southern 11 14't1,789,000 + 15,000 20,927,000 33,000 Bk. & I 11/9-13/9* | Inv. Fle 9-9/-xd Ci ie ll 3 
B.A. Western ... 11 14! $640,000 — 100,000 6,762,000 — 724,000 ae | cate ea eer eee A aie s/0-13/— 
Canadian Pacifi 32 14|$3,537,000 — 972,000 116,753,000 + 17293000 Insurance .. 12/3-14/3* | Inv. Gen. .. | 11/7!2-12/712 Producers .. 5/—6/- 
circ, eee és > A ( la A * > & - _ > > , e 
Central Argentine 11 21/$1,339,650 — 549,600 15,617,800 — 7,259,300 Bank ......| 12/—14/-* | Key. Flex.. | 7/9-9/3. Dom. 2nd..|  4/—-5/— 
8 ae ; ewes " Sct. B.I.I.T., 9/3-11/3* | Key. Cons. 7/3-8/9 Orthodox . 5/9-6/9xd 


+ Receipts in Argentine pesos. 


* Free of commission and stamp duty. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


Allowance is made for net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for ordinary stocks. 
Dealing in stocks marked * suspended by Treasury Order. 








. Prices, | Price, Ch’ ec) | Prices, | Pri | Ch’ Be 
Prices, <—— > | g Yield I an. 1 to > Last two | £ rice, ge . 
Year 1939 a 25, 1940 Name of Security —_ = | Sept. 25, | ae: 25, 1940 Dividends Name of Security | a oy | 
High | Low High | Low 1940 | 18 1940 | High | Low | (@) ©) © 1940 | 18 194 
British Funds {s. d.|| oy % iron, Coal, &e.—cont. | 4 
7lig | 61 7654 68lg | Consols 212% ......... 74 +5g'3 7 7 34/6 | 20/- 10 cl 12 ¢ S. Durham Ord, £1 ... || 22/6 —1/3 |10 13 3 
107ig | 98 || 1105g | 1031, Do. 4% (aft. 1957) ... | 1101, + 34/312 Of) 54/9 | 33/9 t212 a) +5125) Staveley Coal, etc. £1 38/9 +9d | 4 2% 
—— a 987g, | 9Big || Conv.2% 1943-45 ... 985g lg|2 3 vf 47/6 | 26/- 1219 c 1212 ¢|| Stewarts & Lloyds 36/3 +6d | 6 19 4 
96%, | 90, 100lg | 9512 Do. 212% 1944-49 ... 9914 lg} 211 11 39/- 17/6 10196 4 a) Swan, Hunter /1...... 25/- +» {11 12 9 
991g | 927, 103 | 9734 || Do. 3% 0, 1948-53 . 10119 14'216 1 f| 24/3 11/6 2loa 519 6) Un. Steel Cos. Ord. £1 17/6 +6d |} 9 2 9 
991lo 87 10214 94 Do. 319% % after 1961 10012 +1lo'3 9 Bf 21/101o, 9/6 6 6 4 a'| Vickers 10/—............ 13/3 Tlod| 7 10 9 
1121g | 10334 112 10712 Do. 5% 1944-64 1077gxd + 7g 217 8 Textiles 
8714 | 7934 | 9234 865g Fund. Bee, 1956-61 9034 3 2 6/|| 8/1012) 2/6 Nil Nil Brit. Celanese 10/- ... 4/- aa Nil 
935g | 8754 || 98i2 92 Fund. 234% 1952-57 971 Soa 219 6) 38/6 21/3 5 a 5 6) Coats,J.&P.£1 ...... 29/3 3d | 6 16 9 
951g | 871 991 95 Fund. 3% 1959-69 ... 971 + 1g! 3 2 8 || 39/1019| 20/3 7 c\ 2lga'| Courtaulds £1 ......... 28/- - 5 04 
10915 10015 11334 1053g Fund. 4% 1960-90 ... 112xd Li 3 3 6 35/9 22/6 2loa 5 6) English Swg. Ctn. £1 23/1 1/1019 6 9 & 
9914 9454 102 98316 Nat. D. 210% 1944-48 1001 lg 2 9 4k! 24/419) 11/9 Nil ¢ 712 c|| Lancs. Cotton Corp £1 16/6 9 29 
967g | Qllp | 10154 951g Do. 3% 1954-58 ... 10114 lg 217 11 61/3 | 42/6 T10 ¢ t8loc)} Patons & Baldwins #1 45/7 Tied) 3 14 
os (| oss | CO 8ODRe | 860 War Bds. 212% 1945-47 1001, cas | 
1083, | 102 | Llllg | 10513)¢ Victory Bonds 4% ... | 11014 3 5 11) Electrical Manufactg. 
— | - 2a 98 War L. 3% 1955- 59. 100 3 0 0 43/llp) 26/3 10 c¢ 10 cc) Associated Elec. £1 ... 35 /- 6d | 5 14 9 
9875 | 86 | 10115;, 931g War. L. 31p° % af. 1952 10115; ¢ 3 9 2f| 92/6 66/3 15 6b 5 a British Insulated £1 .. 70 -xd ] 5 14 9 
837g | 73 891g 8014 | Local Loans 3% ...... 8654 3 9 2 69/- | 46/3 10 6 5 a\| Callenders £1 ......... 52/6 2/6'5 16 2 
99 91 | 100 971le Austria 3% 1933-53... 99 33 0 20/- 11/6 12106 712 a| Crompton Park. A 5/- 13/9 onl 7? t- 
64 551g | 7ilg 5934 INTL. chspciekbsace 6714 314 4 33/9 16/3 10 c 10 ¢) English Electric £1 ... 23/9 1-|8 8 49 
90 «| C78 9714 8214 Do. 312% iehancuiaeals 9154 316 4 83/- 52/6 20 ¢ 20 c)| General Electric £1 ... 694 t4lod 5 1] 9 
115% = :1041p 115 10514 Do. 410% 1958-68.. 110 315 8 Gas and Electricity 
i Dom. & Col. Govts. 38/3 23/6 5 b 3 a) Clyde Valley Elec. £1 31/3 ; § a5 
10614 95 1071, 101 Austrla. 5% 1945-75... 103 oo § 42/6 20/6 10lgc 3 a) County of London £1 27/6 l/-| 712 6 
1121, | 103 1107, 106 Nigeria 5% 1950-60 107 + 310 27/- 18/- 2loa 3lo 6|, Edmundsons Oe capes 22 1/-|5 9 9 
1031, 92 | 1057g | 100 N. Zealand 5% 1946 | 102 ; 413 0O 18/3 11/6 1", 214 a) Gas Light & C. £1... 14/- ahs 5 12 6 
110 102 | 10812 | 103 S. Africa 5% 1945-75 | 1051 l 429 8312 29 2 a 4 6) Imp. Cont. Gas Stk. ... 39 15 49 
Corporation Stocks 32/6 23/6 5 6b 219 a}, Lancashire Elec. £1 ... 25/-xd 6 00 
1111, 104 11014 104 Bir’ham 5% 1946-56 105 iS | 21/- 12/- 2106 Nila) London Ass. Elec. £1 139 9d | 3 12 6 
815g 72 85 78 Radiedaas Im  scesccncceces 81 314 4 31/410, 17/6 4lob 2!2a) North-East Elec. £1... 22/6 6d | 6 46 
93216 8612 9412 8712 Liverpool 3% 1954-64 91 $12 4 42/3 22/- 6 6 3 a) Northmet Power 7 28/1 1l0lod 6 8 0 
1023, | 95 104 97 Middx. 312% 1957-62 98 3 1 0 38/712, 24/- 5lob 2!2a Scottish Power £1.. 27 6xd 6d | 5 16 0 
} i} Foreign Governments 39/6 24/- 5 b 3 a) Yorkshire Electric £1 28,9 1/3;};511 0 
9llg | 7334 9254 73 Argen. 412% Stg. Bds. 75 6 0 0 Motor, Cycle and 
651g _ 34 5812 22 Austria 419% 1934-59 28 12 1 Ol Aircraft 
95 50 64 2 Belgian 4% (36) 1970 * i. ad 17/6 7/6 BD UB ae BI Bi vce cscccnecess 14/4 Alod) 5 4 3 
231g 612 351g 20 Brazil 5% Fd. 1914... 26 7 912 On| 16/412 6/- 4 a 6 6 Bristol Aero. 10/-..... 8/9 ; ll 8 6 
19 ~ 23 Q Chile 6% (1929) ...... 13 1 1110 On| 36/3 17/3 121» « 1212 c| De Havilland Air. £1 21/3 11 14 0 
551, 231g 4514 12 China 5% (1913) ...... 18 16/9 7/- 15 ¢| t12loc¢c)| Fairey Aviation 10/-... 11/- ll 7 @& 
72 30 63 25 Czecho-Slovakia 8%... * 18/712} 12/4lo S ¢ 6 c) Ford Motors {1 .... 15.6 714 0 
8614 58 7934 50ig Egypt Unified 4% ... 66 ee 6 1 3 15/710, 6/- 1719 6} 15 a) Hawker Siddeley (5, =) 9 Tiod 18 0 0 
121g | 1019 8 French 4% (British) ... * sb 60/712, 39/4lo 1210 b 219 a}| Lucas, J.(£1)  ......000 50 131'!600 
+A 4 75g 5 German Dawes 5% 5 = ; 88/3 | 28/9 25 c;| 20 c| Leyland Motors £1 ... 50/- 8 0 0 
331g 3 6lo 33g Do. Young Ln. 412% 4 27/7\o, 16/9 45 ¢ 40 c¢ Morris Motors 5/- Ord. 22/6 6d | 8 17 3 
30.—~i«:té‘«~*“ 2419 121g | Greek 6% Stab. Ln.... * ‘ 42lz0 2lg 5 a 15 6b) Rolls-Royce £1......... 3 514 0 
351g 15 25 1014 Hungary 712% _...... 131; 2 12/354, 6/- 2212 ¢, 25 c| Standard Motor 5/- 1l/- ll 6 9 
611, 33 65 44 Japan 512% 1930 ...... * ; Shipping 
| a Te a2 ; ‘ ‘ 5 ¢ een thy £1 7 6d | 5 18 0 
cece ienae: - — 2 2a Def. £1.. 18 6 3d | 7 00 
en Last two a Ch ge Yield 20/- 13/- 5 c 5 ¢ Royal Mail Lines £i.. 146 619 0 
Sept. 25, 1940 Dividends Name of Security a _ Sept. 25, 10/9 4/- Nil ¢ Nil c — Cle Ord i 66 Nil 
_High | Low || (@) (©) ©) — eereemeres ie ae 16/71.| 5/9 6 ¢ 4 || Allied Sumatra £1...... 8/9 d4}9 29 
% Railways £s.d 27/3 14/- 2a 4 6) Anglo-Dutch £1 ...... 15 Id | 8 0 0 
10 3l,4 Nil Ni B.A, Gt. Sthn. Ord. ... 5 Nil 32/1019! 20/- 2lea 712 b| Jokai(Assam) {1 ...... 276 Jind} 7 5 6 
Ql, 47, Nil Nil Can. Pac. Com. $25 ... * . : 3/1114) 2/3 4a 6 6) London Asiatic 2/- ... 3 6 13 3 
52 22 loc llga@ Gt. Western Ord....... 28 a eo © 34/9 | 20/- 4a 6 6) Rubber Trust £1 ...... 25.7 4lod 719 0 
80 3419 5 ¢€ 212a’ LNER 5% Pref. 1955 50 10 0 O 3/3 1/7! , ¢ 5 || United Serdang 2/- ... 2/2 413 0 
60 20 4c 2a ae. 4% fet PE. ccocee 27 1 1410 9 oil 
24 Q Nil c Pepe 8 yee ll 413 0 0 60/354) 23/112 20 ¢ 5 || Anglo-Iranian {1 ...... 27/6 313 0 
601, 211g 4c 2a OT, Bes BOD cccscosce 30 is 23 27/7\2| 14/6 171056) 1219 a) Apex (Trinidad) 5/-... 25 6d | 6 0 0 
701g 35 2 b nm § __ =a 43 9 4 { 73/6 35/- 5 a 16 6) Burmah Oil £1......... 16/3 13'9 00 
6514 24 lle 5g a|' Lon. Trans.“C” ... 28 5 7 0 | 81/1012) 28/9 20 c¢ t5 ce} Shell Transport £1 .. 35/7 218 6 
22 7 Nil c 114 ¢ Southern Def. ......... Qlo 13 3 0 80/- 45/6 Tig b 712 a| Trinidad Leasehids £1 | 66/10 2/6; 4 9 0 
79 3519 S ¢ 22a, Do. 5% Pf. Ord. ... 40 12 7 O Miscellaneous 
104 5812 2l24 Big Gi) EPO. BF BL ~0ccccccccee 711; 3 7 0 0 62/6 38/9 Tle b 5 a) Assoc. P. Cement £1 57/6 2/6|4 7 0 
Banks and Discount 44/3 23/9 5 6 Nil a) Barker(John) £1 ...... x0 - 2/6;|3 6 9 
67/9 49/- 10 6b Jig a Alexanders £2, £1 pd. 51/3 +1/3 616 6 44/6 27/6 | m29 ¢ 30 9c) Boots Pure Drug 5/-... 37/6 6d|4 2 0 
34212 | 31612 6 a 6 6 Bank of England...... 325xd 3 313 0 56/- 28/9 8lob 3 a Brit. Aluminium £1... 35 611 9 
£51 £4310 8 «¢ 8 c Bk of Montreal $100... * oe : 107/6 53/112, #20 c| t19lgc_ Brit.-Amer. Tob. £1... 77/6 418 4 
30/9 19/- 5 a 5 »b Bk. of N. Zealand £1 23/9 3d 615) Oe 60/- 42/6 7 a 10 6) British Oxygen £1 ... 57/6 5 18 0 
73/3 46/6 7 6b 7 a Barclays Bank fl a 61/6 6d'411 0 52/6 32/6 12l2 6 7\2 a| Brockhouse(J.) £1 .. 339 11 16 0 
Ql, 54 5 6b 5 a Chrd. of India 61 + 18714 0 6512 27 4 ¢ 4 c| Cable & Wir. Hdg. ... 50 8 0 0 
52/- 45/- 5 6b 5 a District B. £1 e “pd. 48/9 - 420 6316 31g 15 6 11234) Carreras ‘A’ Ord. £1 4l, 6 2 2 
£52 £2le b| £22 a Hongkongand S. $125 | £68 a17 6 © 38/9 19/9 he Ca Ts cine cous inci 28/- 6 8 00 
54/6 30/- 6 b 6 a Lloyds £5, £1 pd....... 41/- 6d|517 0 10/11, 4/- 5 c Nil c| Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/- 6/9 + Llod Nil 
83, 517z0 Tio b 7i2a, Martins £20, Es. pd. 7 6|5 7-90 28/3 16/3 15 a 25. 6) Ever Ready Co. 5/- .. 24,6 8 20 
_* - 8 6b 8 a Midland £1, ty. pd... 75/6 6d 4 4 6 6316 314 7iga 20 = 6) Gallaher Ltd. Ord. £1 354 7 6 0 
8 5 b S « ae Dis. £212 fy. pd. 458 315 8 O 28/6 16/3 25 6 15 a) Gestetner(D.)5/- . 17/6 . jl 8 6 
321g 231 lg 8 b 8 a N.ofInd. £25, £12lepd 2414 t+ 14/8 5 O 93/9 64/412 |" 20 6b 5 a|| Harrison & Cros.Df.£1 | 72/6 . | 618 0 
69/9 39/- Tilo b Tlea Nat. Prov. £5, £1 pd. 51/6 1/46\;5 16 2 40/6 25 /- 5 b Z Gil FearzOds LA .ccccccccess 27/6 6d)}5 1 9 
444 385 Blob 8loa_ Royal Bk. o' Sindeed 395 + 5'|4 6 0 33/934. 17/6 5 6b 3 a\| Imp. Chem. Ord. £1... 26/3 Llod| 6 1 0 
48/6 29/- 6146 334 a|, Union Discount £1 ... 35 /- +1/9'5 14 0 13/9 5/- 5 c| Nil c\| Imp. Smelting £1...... 89 1/- Nil 
85/- 46/- 9 b 9 a Westmtr. £4, £1 pd.... 66 /- 16';5 9 O 6llz0 3516 | t15l05 +7loa\| Imp. Tobacco £1 ...... 454 416 3i 
Insurance $49%@ | $3014 $2-25c¢ $2-00c)| Inter. Nickel n.p. * ; ts 
2433 1534 40 a 50 6 Alliance £1, fully pd. 20 + 14/410 0 12 ;° 9/- 5 a 7 6) International Tea 5/- 10/6 3d | 5 14 0 
131g 855 4/6 a 6/- 6b Adas £5, £llg pd. ... Gy 14; 5 10 6 34/3 15/- 454. 514 6!) Lever & Unilever £1.. 20/- 6d 10 0 : 
165g 82539 +25 b t2212a, Pearl (£1), fy. pd. ... 219 lg} 3 16 Ot) 40/-| 24/6 20 c, 10 ¢| London Brick £1 ...... 38/9 2/3|5 3 
15516 9516 6/- a 6/- 6, Phenix £1, fy. pd. .. 111, > £3 87/6 67/6 5 a 15 6) Lyons(J.)Ord. £1 ... 80/- 1/3;5 9% 
2838 161g ||t84-075¢ ¢12lea,, Prudential £1 A ...... 19 4 6 OT! 54/41,) 25/- 15 a) 2313 6) Marks & Spen.‘ A’ 5/- 35 - 1313 2 ; 
5 il a} 19 6 Royal Exchange {1 .. 634 ns 4139 234 5 a\ 12196) MetalBox{l1 ......... 314 7 =a 
7 44 T10 5b 13354a), Sun Lf. Ass. £1 fy. pd. 514 > 8 9 87/6 45/- 7iga} 1219 6) Murex £1 Ord.......... 67/6 1/3 | 6 3 0 
Investment Trusts ’ 23/712, 13/9 4 a} 6 bj Pinchin Johnson 10/- || 18/- , | se 
498 470 14 5 11 a) Alliance Trust ......... 475 - a 17/6 12/6 15 6b 3 aj! Ranks Ord. 5/- ......... 15/7}; L1pd) 5 16 ; 
1871, 180 3lea 812 6) Anglo-Amer. Deb. ... 180 613 4 61/6 36/3 12lob 219 a)| Spillers Ord. £1 ...... 55/- 2 9 , 
188 | 139 6 4 a|| Debenture Corp. Stk. 140 . ae 57/9 35/- 10 6 319 a|) Tate and Lyle £1 ...... 44/4 Ilo} 6 @ > 
187 155 5 al 8 bi Invest. Trust Def. ... 160 8 0 45/6 29/6 5 b 5 a|| Tilling, Thos. {1 ..... 35/7 Tlod| 5 12 
1651, 139 3 ai 7 6 Trustees Corp. Ord.... 145 616 0 26/3 12/- 20 ¢ 5 || Triplex Safety G. 10/- 13/9 1/3| 3 12 : 
175 1401, 6 b 4 a) United States Deb. ... 152! “ne 611 0 96/9 59/9 13346 10 a} Tube Investments £1 80/- 1/3) 5 19 9 
Breweries, &c. 68/- | 41/3 11146 334.a|| Turner & Newall £1... || 55/- lla 5 9G 
125/6 | 96/3 +20 56 +5 a’) Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1.. | 104/- 1/-/ 416 3+) 52/6 | 38/9 Tle b 5 a\| United Dairies £1...... 43/1 5 16 . 
57/6 | 36/3 11 6) 5 a) Courage Ord. £1...... 40/- 13/8 0 0 || 28/3 | 15/- 2212 c 281g o|| United Molasses 6/8... || 19/4 L1pd| 7 19 e 
70/3 | 46/- 614a| 10 6) Distillers Ord. £1 ... || 55/6 3d | 517 6 || 66/3 | 38/9 50 b 20 a|| Woolworth Ord. 5/-... | 55/- 1/-| 519 & 
83/- 45/- 11 a 14 86) Guinness Ord. £1 ... 67/6 1/3/68 0 Mines 0 
76/6 47/- 16 6 712 a|)| Ind, Coope & Allp. £1 64/- ; 7$ 6 65/715, 26/3 95 c 95 c\ Ashanti Goldfields 4/- | 43/9 Tlod| 8 4 Ot 
52/9 30/6 6 a 11 | Watney Combe Def. £1, 42/- /-1|8 2 0 11/9 6/3 #3lga\ #£3\o5)| BurmaCorp.Rs.9 ... 7/3 . 9 1 4 
iron, Coal and Steel 51/3 22/6 10 6 354 a! Cons. Glds. of S. Af. £1) 31/3 1/3 | 8 16 0 
6/6 3/- 10 c} 10 c¢|| Baldwins 4/-_......... 3/9 6d 10 13 3 15 llle 95 6b 95 a\ CrownMines10/- . 1234 |» .. , 
34/71g | 13/1lo tS a t10 #6) Brown(J.) Ord. 10/-... 21/3 6d | 7 1 Of 8l4 21720! Nil c| Nil c|| De Beers (Def.) £2\9 334 I Nil ) 
8/9 3/6 6 6 4 a|| Cammell Laird 5/- ... 5/6 lied} 9 1 9 41/634 25/3 1l1¢6, 1114a)\ Randfontein £1......... 33/9 1/3 |13 6 > 
24/7ig | 11/3 3 a 5 bj Colvilles Ord. £1... |16/1012|+1lled' 9 8 O 11516 55g 25 6b 25 a|| RhokanaCorp. {1 ... 734 6% 
28/11g | 12/6 10 c¢ 10 «| Dorman Long Ord. £1 15/7)¢ 7iod12 16 O 16/- q\- 5 b 10 a\| Roan Antelope Cpr.5/- || 12 6d|6 >? 
26/1114) 13/6 t2l2a) t4 6) Guest Keen &c.Ord.f1 19/6 ai 613 3t) 10g 673 75 b 75 a\| Sub Nigel 10/-......... 734 lg) 9 12 > 
27/9 13/llo 15 6b 712 a) Hadfields 10/- ......... 18/9 1/312 0 0 Tlie 5 2/6a 5/6 6} Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd. 5 _ 6 16 
_2/Mg! 11/3 |! 2 a 512 6|| Powell Duffryn £1 ... 12/6 +3d 112 0 O 88/9 30/- Nil Nil W. Witwatersrand 10/- | 50/- _ Nil_ 
(a) imerim dividend. (6) Final dividend. (c) Last two yearly dividends. (d) Worked on 9% basis. (e) Allowing for exchange. (f) Flat yield. 
(g) Worked on 2212% basis. (t) Annas per share. (j) Yield worked to average redemption—end 1960. (k) Based on redemption at par in 1946. 
(1) Yield based on 750% of coupon. (m) Including bonus of 5% tree of tax. (n) Yield on 1-523% basis. (0) For 15 months to December 31, 1939. 


cash dividend 10 per cent. out of capital reserve. (p) Yield worked on a 22 per cent. basis. (@) Worked on 65% basis. t Free of Income Tax. 
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September 28, 1940 


1940 
CEREALS AND MEAT 
GRAIN, etc. 
t— s. d. 
No. 1, N. Mt. 496 Ib. f.0.b. Atc. 33 3 
Eng. Gaz. av., per CWt. ............ 14 7 
Flour, per 280 lb.— 

Straights, d/d London ...... 25 6 
Barley, Eng. Gaz., av., per cwt. 21 1 
Oats ” ” ” ”» 14 5 
Maize, La Plata, 480 Ib., f.o.b..... 12 1012 
Rice, Burma, No. 2, percwt.f.o.b. 10 6 

MEAT—Beef, per 8 lb.— 
English long sides ............... { : 2 
SUD NIED ocnsccscsocccesses 5 4 
Mutton, per 8 lb.—English ...... { ; : 
SNE saccsseniendsscencercace 4 4 
Pork, English, per 8 Ib............. 8 0 
BACON (per cwt.)—Wilts. cut side 113 6 
HAMS (per cwt.)—Green ......... 118 6 
OTHER FOODS 
BUTTER (per cwt.)—All Grades... 143 0 
E (per cwt.)— 

ENERO PEDEMCOE cccccccccccccccees 121 4 

SET Skacstansitniebnetéscceasns 100 4 
COCOA (per cwt.)— 

TTT dicckasodssetonenieeoovesss = : 

SEE Sctpinisicnakdinaeoanenensh 59 0 
COFFEE (per cwt.)— 

MOO ONE. C. BEE, cc cccccccccccee Nom. 

Costa Rica, mediumto good ... Nom. 
EGGS (per 120)—English (Std.)... 28 0 
LA rcwt.)—Imported ...... 64 0 
POTATOES (per cwt.)— 

English, King Edward ............ {238 
SUGAR (per cwt.)— 

Centrifugals, 96°, prpt. shipm: 

AE, SIMS accccecseccsnce 6 
REFINED London— 

Granulated, 2 cwt. bags ...... 40 6 

West India Crystallised ...... = Ss 

TOBACCO (per Ib.) — 
Indian stemmed and un- 0 7 

MT sewstvisdnsdsadahonceens 2 4 
Rhodesian, stemmed and un- 1 0 

TE, <dchsacenngeskegaceceness 2 6 

TEXTILES 
COTTON (per Ib.) — d. 
Raw, Mid-American............... 8°31 
oy, GEE wenecencccncene 13-06 
k ’ ee 14°83 

a, ME shesieensesieneses 16-08 

» 60’s Twist (Egyptian) ... 27:00 
Cloth, 32 in. Printers, 116 yds. ss. d. 


16 X 16, 32’s & 50’s ... 


THE ECONOMIST 
BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


Sept. 17, Sept. 24, 





(b) + 5s. per ton net paper bags or jute sacks, charged Is. 9d., credited 1s. 6d. on return. 


(e) Including import duty and delivery charges. 





; Sept. 17, Sept. 24, 
1940 COTTON—continued. 1940 1940 
Cloth, 36 in. Shirtings, 75 yds.. s. d. s. d. | 
19 x 19, 32’s & 40's... 35 3 35 3 | 
. £ | » 38 in. ditto, 38 yds., 
— = BD 30 Bi Be ikccoceceee 13 3 13 3 
14 7 » 39 in. ditto, 37!2g yds., 
16 x 15, 8lqlb. ...... 12 3 > | 
25 6 | FLAX (per ton)— £s = és | 
20 8 EUGEIIR IEEE occccccesccccovsescesece Nom Nom. | 
14 4 DETER ecacccceccascccnce ... Nom. Nom. 
13 0 | HEMP (per ton)—Manilla, spot“J2” 26/0/0 26/0/0 
12 6 | JUTE (per ton)— 
Daisee 2/3, c.i.f. Dundee, 
4 8 Oct.-Nov. (mew) .......eeeeecee 22/0/0 22/15/0 
6 0 s. d es 2 
5 4 Common 8 Ib. cops..............+: eo » 
4 4 SISAL (per ton)—African,Aug.-Oct. £ 38 <4 
8 0 | ST sntsstanecciiasunieeqcensecoss 26 0 2 0 
4 4 SILK (per lb.) — s. d s. d 
a) J 39 139 | 
113 6 BPOM .ncccccccccccsvecccececececsceees 14 6 14 6 
118 6 SIND -sdnachesiapsgensausvenvscee 15 6 15 6 
WOOL (per lb.)— d. d. 
Lin wethers, washed ......... 1934 1934 
| Selected blackfaced, greasy...... 14 14 
M3 0 Australian scrd. fleece, 70’s ...... 37 37 
cane scrd. average snow white... 2954 2934 
121 4 N.Z. scrd. 2nd pieces, 50-56’s ... 2 24 
100 4 Tops— 
SMUD kccccnnceccescoccesecees 45 45 | 
35 0 56’s super carded ............... 39 39 
55 0 48's average carded ............ 31 31 
59 0 44’s prepared ............... 2954 2954 
N MINERALS 4 4 
yom o . 
COAL (per ton)— > 
a Welsh, best Admiralty ............ =. 23 
64 0 Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne so 6 3 6 
IRON AND ST (per ton)— 
7 0 Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d ....... 120 0 120 0 
8 0 Bars, Middlesbrough ............. 302 6 302 6 
MTEL vcccteacesecesccce 255 6 255 6 
Tinplates (home, i.c. 14x20)... 26 9 26 0 
7 6 NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— 
Copper (d)—Electrolytic ......... 62/0/0 62/0/0 
40 6 T Standard h 245/0/0 254/5/0 
38 0 in—Stan Ne iitsccccscccece 245/10 0 254 10/0 
41 6 249/10/0 0/0 
Three months ............+. 249/100 258/10/0 
07 Lead (e)—Soft foreign, cash ... 25/0/0 25/0/0 | 
2 4 Spelter (e)—G.O.B., spot......... 25/15/0 25/15/0 | 
. © Aluminium, ingots and bars .... _110/0/0 110/0/0 | 
5 Nickel, home delive 190/0/0 190/0/0 
> aaceaines 195/0/0 1950/0 
: . 90/0/0 90 | 
Antimony, Chinese ............++: ae 0 92 : : 
d, Wolfram, Chinese ...... per unit ois 2/10/0 | 
8-41 Platinum, refined ......... per oz. 9/10/0 9/0/0 | 
. = Quicksilver ......... per 76 lb. 54/10 0 {3% oa 
16-32 , & «& ¢& 
27-00 GOLD, per fine ounce .............+ 168 0 168 0 
s. d. SILVER (per ounce)— 
24 3 Sl - dcebintien si deedetsaneesnecneeccose 11176 1 1176 | 


(c) Higher Pool prices in some zones. 
Average weeks ended August 31st and Septembr 7th. 
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Sept. 17, Sept. 24, 
1940 1940 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area, 
in paper bags or jute sacks 20 to ton—(6). 





. a jae ll 
4-ton loads and upwards perton 44 6 44 6 
CHEMICALS— 
Acid, Oxalic, net ......... per ton sale 59/5/0 
s. i 
»  Tartaric, English, less 5% 2 Ol 2 Oly 
Ammonia, Sulphate ... perton 9/13/0 9/13/0 
Nitrate of Soda......... perton 10/14/0 10/14/0 
Potash, Sulphate Steves perton Nom Nom 
Soda Bicarb. ............ per ton hs 11/0/0 
/0/0 5/0/0 
Ge iiictthccckestenns per ton 5/5/0 55/0 
COPRA (per ton)—S.D. Straits, c.i.f.12/15/0 12/150 
nips (per Ib.) — ‘ja f& 
lian, Queensland f 40/50 Ib, 0 41g 0 43 
Cape, Jo’burg Ord. ............... 0 4144 0 5 
Dry Capes, 18/20 Ib. ............. 0 6 0 6 
English & Welsh Market Hides— 
: 0 7 O 4l4 
Best heavy ox and heifer semen 0 833 O 5lq 
LEATHER (per Ib.) — 1 5 1 5 
Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib. ............... 3 0 3 0 
» = 1 O 
I Rihacasavisicnserniccsccecess 1 10 1 10 
: 07 07 
I Citicctividiaccwercnsss 1 0 1 0 
ID Sika ccccecitascccces ; 7 ; 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gal.) 
Motor Spirit, England & Wales 1 8 1 9 
(c) Kerosene, Burning Oil ....... 010 Ol! 
9 _ Vaporising Oil ... 0 1034 O 1114 
(c) Automatic gas oil, in bulk, 
ex road tank waggons ......... 1 5lo2 1 6le 
Fuel oil, in bulk, ex instal. 
hames— 
LS cciacditnaidubiimieaneas O 714 O Tle 
Pe initinhorksntdasonevsess 0 8 0 8l. 
ROSIN (per ton)—American ...... {3 . ; = : 
RUBBER (per lb. )— s. d. s. d. 
St. ribbed smoked sheet ......... 1 0 0 117, 
SHELLAC (per cwt.)—TN Orange Nom. Nom. 
TALLOW (per cwt.)London Town— 22 10 22 10 
VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 
Linseed. 44/0/0 44/00 
Rape, crude 44/5/0 44/5/0 
Cotton-seed, crude 31/2/6 31/2/6 
Coconut, crude 28/2/6 28/2/6 
Palm 19/15/0 19/150 
Oil Cakes, Linseed, Indian ......  7/2/6 7/2/6 
Oil Seeds, Linseed— 
i irnctnacdnncdenchiatediin sa eo! 
 iitinetisiuinticdanmsiusbe 16/0/0 16/5/0 


(d) Price is at buyers’ premises. 





Month ended 


OVERSEAS TRADE RETURNS 


Eight Months ended | 


Month ended 





Eight Months ended 


Tota. IMPORTS August 31 August 31 U.K. Exports August 31 August 31 
(Value C.1.F.) (Value F.O.B.) 
1939 1940 1939 1940 1939 1940 1939 1940 
1—Food, Drink and Tobacco— £L £ i. £ | I1.—Food, Drink and Tobacco— £L L £ £ 
Grain and Flour ............... 5,016,713 9,938,918 | 40,184,750 70,099,191 | I iiccncdtincasnandiathoccs 1,443,873 1,696,609 9,598,821 | 14,762,870 
Feeding-stuffs for Animals... 759,579 597,855 6,862,041 6,638,918 DET iisntadsiedineiinaniiddwaes 1,455,757 591,889 | 11,172,184 6,946,389 
Animals and Meat ............ 9,770,736 10,525,767 | 68,118,801 | 75,282,305 EY iddessnvniininimmncainie 369,515 437,472 3,222,714 3,451,119 
Dairy Produce —.......0.0ccseee 7,045,687 3,467,986 | 51,714,352 | 48,022,158 Se 
Fresh Fruit and Vegetables... 2,495,559 1,372,317 | 26,323,226 | 23,955,841 Total, Clase I ...... 3,269,145 2,725,970 | 23,993,719 25,160,378 
EE ccnineuncesbbepisaa 3,766,578 3,466,250 | 25,943,644 28,842,492 : ee 
i cidctcnhinicnscneker 4,359,935 4,669,685 | 38,014,917 | 48,905,576 II.—Raw Materials and Articles 
FSR 1,358,880 1,176,805 | 9,123,963 | 6,449,167 Mainly Unmanufactured— 
$$$ ———— _'___—_— critic ones saeheaniones 2,970,642 | 1,218,979 | 25,402,300 | 21,233,233 
Total, Class I ...... 34,573,667 | 35,215,583 266,285,694 308,195,648 Other Raw Materials ......... 1,471,710 467,934 | 12,725,610 | 8,668,345 
Il.—Raw Materials and Articles Total, Class II...... 4,442,352 1,686,913 | 38,127,910 | 29,901,578 
Mainly Unmanufactured— Se 
Iron Ore and Scrap ............ 1,327,268 1,664,883 6,523,897 | 11,881,879 
Non-Ferr. Ores and Scrap... 1,765,683 | 2,845,693 | 11,191,523 | 17,330,353 III.—Articles Wholly or Mainly 
Wood and Timber ............ 5,712,599 5,101,374 | 27,090,265 | 23,201,657 | Manufactured— 
Raw Cotton and Waste ...... 1,599,186 2,396,966 | 16,537,717 | 40,804,181 | Coke and Manfd. Fuel ...... 447,103 51,303 2,583,626 2,020,166 
Wool, Raw, Waste and Rags 3,289,078 6,362,897 34,964,850 | 56,751,122 Pottery, Glass, Abrasives... 803,105 1,101,733 | 6,389,769 8,452,133 
Other Textile Materials ...... 728,508 1,558,514 | 10,279,663 | 19,592,559 Iron and Steel and Mfrs....... 2,781,298 2,403,056 | 24,384,311 | 23,132,289 
Seeds and Nuts .............. 2,315,206 2,947,930 | 21,681,640 | 35,587,163 Non-Ferr. Metals and Mfrs. 912,669 926,494 9,620,130 9,471,897 
Hides & Skins, Undressed... 1,572,036 1,040,908 12,012,511 | 13,260,286 | Cutlery and Hardware ...... 726,743 857,199 6,173,828 | 7,007,991 
Paper-making Materials ...... 1,364,812 634,704 9,758,446 9,881,517 | Elec. Goods and Apparatus... 935,095 | 1,299,417 8,288,747 | 9,836,978 
eee RC en RT 761,412 2,573,676 | 5,511,004 | 12,106,014 DE cctuiawuinteadowsetee 3,962,571 3,332,978 | 36,070,174 | 27,855,578 
Miscellaneous Materials...... 1,793,378 1,551,946 9,993,522 14,832,535 Wood and Timber Mfrs.... 85,900 | 58,542 748,387 601,313 
(a Cotton Yarns and Mfrs. ...... 4,317,017 | 4,215,843 | 33,318,306 | 36,794,146 
Total, Class II...... 22,229,166 | 28,679,491 (165,545,038 |255,229,266 | Woollen Yarns and Mfrs.... 2,653,102 | 2,419,598 | 19,073,563 | 21,502,932 
—_—_—_—_ re" _—_—_—_—_—_—_ —_—__— Silk Yarns and Mfrs. ......... | 528,773 818,913 3,903,839 | 6,270,448 
II.— Articles Wholly or Mainly Other Textile Mfrs. ......... 908,599 | 911,517 | 7,668,299 | 9,452,995 
Manufactured— , (7 764,775 629,780 5,707,845 5,628,177 
Iron and Steel and Mfrs.... 2,123,563 5,364,803 | 11,251,496 | 21,073,651 EE 143,923 109,323 1,140,321 1,474,519 
Non-Ferr. Metals and Mfrs. 3,312,861 6,288,349 26,640,719 41,102,572 Chemicals, Drugs, etc. ...... 1,924,218 2,200,641 15,869,500 | 21,058,334 
SS Peer 2,279,393 2,673,472 | 17,306,832 | 21,642,113 Oils and Fats, Mftd. ......... 499,548 239,825 | 3,542,215 | 2,255,969 
Chemicals, Drugs, etc. ...... 1,582,389 1,624,612 11,154,138 13,108,011 Leather and Manufactures... 306,069 253,195 | 2,784,593 2,982,550 
Oils and Fats, Mftd. ......... 4,236,724 5,128,851 | 31,847,690 55,239,585 Paper, Cardboard, etc.......... 568,020 945,480 4,726,070 7,284,694 
Paper, Cardboard, etc. ...... 1,710,624 1,741,608 | 10,597,510 | 12,456,366 EE. ccicsambbsmdniniaceseonce 2,702,028 1,921,268 30,660,527 | 23,349,102 
SE pein stat acsanetevevenss 362,998 3,089,370 | 3,163,773 | 13,195,456 Rubber Manufactures......... 117,844 126,983 1,004,720 1,500,622 
Miscellaneous Articles ...... 8,023,963 4,843,358 | 56,984,394 | 47,563,729 Miscellaneous Articles ...... 2,455,543 2,781,808 | 19,864,660 | 24,017,190 
Total, Class I1I 23,632,515 | 30,754,423 |168,946,552 |225,381,483 Total, Class III ... | 28,543,943 | 27,604,896 243,523,430 (251,950,023 
IV.— Animals, not for Food ... 378,056 241,407 | 2,218,441 1,565,376 | IV.—Animals, not for Food ... 51,077 | 77,305 408,436 655,739 
V.—~—Parcel PD  ccducdsnencseccens 259,715 128,952 2,953,707 | 2,555,950 | Vi Parcel Post .....0.ccseceeeees 770,457 459,645 7,583,358 4,963,251 
ED nicescevennsens 81,073,119 95,019,856 605,949,432 792,927,723 | TINNIN - ssuccceneaumnns 37,076,974 | 32,554,729 313,636,853 312,630,969 
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Shorter Comments 


This Week’s Com y Results.— 
BARROW BARNSLEY MAIN COL- 
LIERIES have not shared the general rise 
in colliery profits. With gross earnings at 
£43,789 against £58,535 and net profits 
at only £5,531 against £29,212, the 
directors have reduced the ordinary 
dividend from 6 per cent. tax free to 24 
per cent. less tax. NEW MONCKTON 
COLLIERIES have realised a striking 
revival from a trading loss of £23,857 to 
a gross profit of £52,199. With net 
earnings of £23,045, a 4 per cent. dividend 
is being paid against nil. SHEFFIELD 
FORGE AND ROLLING MILLS have 
raised the ordinary dividend from 12} to 
15 per cent. Total income has risen from 
£22,439 to £28,630, though higher taxa- 
tion is responsible for a decline in net 
profits from £12,476 to £10,152. YORK 
STREET FLAX SPINNING has earned 
a highly satisfactory rise in total earnings 
from £35,109 to £161,659. With net 
profits at £37,719 against £11,159, a 5 per 
cent. dividend will be paid against nil. 
The 11 per cent. ordinary payment is 
maintained by AERONAUTICAL IN- 
STRUMENTS, although gross and net 
profits both rose, from £40,263 to £59,423 
and from £18,217 to £21,102 respectively. 
A severe drop in income with a fall in net 
earnings from {£43,266 to £11,167 has 
again made it impossible for LEEDS 
FIRECLAY to declare an ordinary 
dividend. The reduction of the ordinary 
dividend of LONDON EXPRESS NEWS- 
PAPERS from 20 to 5 per cent. is accom- 
panied by the distribution of £136,671 
in capital bonus. Net profits have sub- 
stantially increased from £187,381 to 
£301,609. VAUGHAN BROS., manu- 
facturers of drop-forgings, realised a rise 
in gross income from £50,931 to £91,445. 
With a less marked increase in net profits 


TERMS OF 
SUBSCRIPTION 


TO 


THE ECONOMIST 


from £34,891 to £36,010, the 224 per 
cent. dividend is unchanged. ALLIED 
INDUSTRIAL SERVICES have cut the 
50 per cent. dividend to 30 per cent. 
following a drop in net profits from 
£164,695 to £83,446. The company has 
increased its tax provision from £40,000 
to £128,390. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Estates Control, Ltd.—We regret 
that owing to a printer’s error in the report 
of the company meeting of Estates Control, 
Ltd., appearing in The Economist of 
September 21st, a sentence read “ Under 
sundry debtors appeared an abnormally 
high figure, but £13,400 of it was on 
account of amounts owing to Bovril, Ltd.” 
This should have read “ ... owing by 
Bovril, Ltd.” 


Murex, Ltd.—Total distribution for 
1940 maintained at 20 per cent. by final 
payment of 10 per cent. and cash bonus 
of 2} per cent. 


Sadler & Co.—Dividend of 5 per cent: 
declared for 1940. Last distribution of 
1214 per cent. made in 1938, consisting of 
6 per cent. gross and 614 per cent. tax free. 


Continental and Industrial Trust.— 
Net income, year to May 3lst, £55,771 
(£77,705). Ordinary dividend 3 per cent. 
against 4$ per cent. Carry forward, 
£106,224 (£102,692). Loss of income 
amounting to £16,000 from German in- 
vestments accounted for part of reduced 
revenue. 


Allied Industrial Services, Ltd.— 
Trading profit year to June 30, 1940, 
after charging depreciation, £201,399 
(£204,857). To taxation reserve, £128,390 
(£,40,000). To general reserve, nil 
(£50,000). Preference dividends, £12,000 
(£12,000). Ordinary dividend 30 per cent. 
(£56,250) against 50 per cent. (£93,750). 
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Carry-forward, £15,196 (£10,457). Total® 
assets, £753,804 (£661,226). Cash, © 
£185,819 (£171,261). Stocks, £220,332. 
(£167,997). 4 


Braithwaite and Company En. © 
gineers, Ltd.—Total income, year to’ 
March 31, 1940, £98,896 (£79,661), © 
Trading profit, £86, 334 (£66,932). De 
preciation, £10,500 (£7,875). Taxation, © 
£53,575 (£22,522). Profit, £26,993 
(£41,650). Ordinary dividend 5 7 
cent., as before. Carry-forward, £29,994" 
(£29,120). Total net assets, £362,322” 
(£344,139). 


City and International Trust, Ltd.— 
Gross income, year to August 31, 1940, 
£78,671 (£88,828). Net profit, £26, 106 : 
(£33,479). Preferred stock dividend, 7 
£17,250 (£21,750). Ordinary dividend 7 
3 per cent. as before, £6,900 (£8,700), 
Carry-forward, £41,346 (£39,390). Se-= 
cured loan reduced from £125,000 to | 
£50,000. Investments, £1,873,958 — 
(£1,956,605). 


Linotype and Machinery, Ltd.— 
Profit, year ended June 30, 1940, £27,369 4 
(£14,294). Income tax and N.D.C,,~ 
£13,000 (£2,000). Since June 30th, 3 per ~ 
cent. paid on preference shares for half@ | 
year to October 11, 1918. Carry forward, © 
£28,952 (£42,583) after payment of one | 
year’s preference dividend to April ll, 
1918. £170,000 transferred from reserve ~ 
for losses of foreign subsidiaries. 


North Broken Hill.—Net profit, year 
ending June 30th, £397,418 (£330,187), 9 
after taxation, depreciation and royalties, ) 
Total dividend for 1940 maintained at” 
40 per cent. 


Transvaal Working Profit, Aucuilll 
—Total estimated working profit of 
Witwatersrand gold mines for August” 
amounted to {4,049,460 against £ 4,007,001 > 
for July. 
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